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Like so many of the world’s impoverish- 
ed and backward areas, the Congo seems 
capable of arresting the world’s attention 
and concern only by way of bloodshed. 
And then the response it receives is 
usually some short-term military measure 
intended to restore an “order” that 
has already proved intolerable. 


Even if the Belgian and American 
governments (and the British govern- 
ment too, which permitted Ascension 
Island to be used for a staging base) are 
sincere in professing purely humani- 
tarian reasons for the Stanleyville para- 
troop drop of November 24, one need not 
discount the honesty of their claim in 
order to criticise everything else about 
the operation. Nor should one, in raising 
criticisms, in any way obscure, as some 
have, the stark and terrible fact that the 
rebel regime stands guilty of using the 
lives of innocent people as hostages. To 
take and to kill hostages is among the 
most brutal of human crimes. It is an 
unpardonable practice that calls into 
question the humanity of any regime 
that resorts to it. 


With respect to the hostages, there will 
always remain the lingering question: 
did the paratroops save lives or did they 
precipitate the killings? Would the 
hostages have been released if the Bel- 
gians and Americans had come to terms 
with the Stanleyville rebels? 


It should not be forgotten that the rebels 
placed a very definite price on the heads 
of their hostages and that what they 
asked may very well have deserved more 
sympathetic attention than the Belgians 
and Americans, in their high-handed 
rejections, cared to offer. “We cannot 
negotiate under threat of execution,” 
said William Attwood, America’s ambas- 
sador at the Nairobi meetings of the 
Congo Reconciliation Committee. But 
what more urgent occasion could there 
be for negotiating? 


The rebels asked three things. At the 
very least, two of these demands - that 
the bombing of Stanleyville cease and 
that the advance of Tshombe’s army 
upon the city be stopped - could have 
been granted without any moral com- 
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promise upon the part of the Tshombe 
regime or its Western supporters. As for 
the third and more far-reaching demand 
- that the Belgians and Americans end 
their military support of Tshombe - it 
was, aS we suggest below, far from 
unreasonable. 


We cannot say now whether concessions 
on these points would have led to the 
liberation of the hostages. What we do 
know is that as long as discussions on 
these points continued under Mr Ken- 
yatta’s auspices at Nairobi, none of the 
hostages were killed. We also know that 
when lives were taken in Stanleyville, it 
was not a cold-blooded act of execution, 
but an indiscriminate slaughter pro- 
voked by panic. 


We know (from a Guardian report of 
November 25) that, as the paratroops 
entered Stanleyville, a rebel officer, 
Colonel Opepe, was killed by his own 
men when he tried to keep them from 
firing upon the 250 prisoners huddled 
before the Lumumba monument. From 
that point on - and on this all the 
Stanleyville survivors seem agreed - fir- 
ing took place without direction. As one 
Belgian engineer recalled the incident: 


“Just when the paras turned round 
the next corner, one Simba must have 
got nervous and fired a burst from his 
sten-gun right into the crowd where 
we were sitting. Then the others 
started shooting too... .” 


It'is worth remembering these details of 
the Stanleyville massacre, just as it is 
worth noting that some one thousand 
whites remain in rebel hands - a fact 
which, on the terms of Belgians and 
Americans themselves, calls seriously 
into question the success of their 
“ mission of mercy.” 

One must ask, too, how very much 
African pride and good will have been 
sacrificed for an operation that may have 
been unnecessary. To take but one ex- 
ample from the almost unanimous 
African condemnation of the Belgian- 
American operation, the Dahomey 
government is reported in the November 
2a ieeue of West Africa as stating that it 
Clie 


“_ . difficulty in understanding how 
the fate of a handful of whites was 
sufficient reason for civilised countries, 
which have for four years remained 
indifferent before corpses of thousands 
of black Congolese, suddenly to seize 
the initiative in alerting international 
opinion and invoke humanitarian 
reasons to justify a carefully planned 
aggression.” 


The Belgians and Americans will, of 
course, protest that their action in 
Stanleyville was not “ aggression” at all 
and that, in evidence of that fact, they 
have withdrawn their forces. Still, the 
Stanleyville landings were another in a 
continuing series of supporting gestures 
for the Tshombe regime. For besides 
freeing the hostages, the air-drop also 
helped deliver the city, the last bastion 
of the “Congo People’s Republic,” to 
Tshombe - at least for the time being. 
Thus, whatever their intentions, the 
Belgians and Americans only confirmed 
the suspicion that their Congo policy 
is one of neo-imperialist intervention. 


As Kaye Whiteman points out on Page 
9, in his incisive analysis of recent 
Congolese politics, there are no easy 
choices in the Congo. All the contending 
tribal and regional factions are stained 
with blood and marred by opportunism. 
The rebels, whom Tshombe has ousted 
from Stanleyville but by no means 
defeated, were not above carrying out a 
reign of terror in the city when they 
occupied it in August. Moreover, the 
rebels added stupidity to their cruelty 
by directing their terror primarily at the 


city’s black, educated civil servants. 
According to Clyde Sanger in the 
November 30 Guardian, the African 


mayor of Stanleyville was skinned alive 
by Christophe Gbenye’s’ enthusiastic 
followers. 


What one can say for the rebels is that 
they seem to preserve something of the 
sense of Congolese nationalism that was 
the special quality of Patrice Lumumba 
and, lacking which, the Congo appears 
to be doomed to bickering and bloody 
particularism. The Lumumbist legacy is 
by now greatly divided and weakened 
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among its many competing heirs; still, 
compared with the rebels, what has a 
figure like Tshombe to offer as a Congo- 
lese leader? His disreputable service on 
behalf of Union Miniére in Katanga, his 
willingness to employ white mercenaries 
(largely recruited in South Africa), his 
readiness to accept military aid from the 
Belgians and Americans - all these have 
compromised and continued to compro- 
mise the man’s reputation throughout 
Africa. 

It is little short of absurd for the 
Western powers (with the significant 
dissent of France, which favours absolute 
non-intervention in the Congo) to commit 
their support to a figure whose besmirch- 
ed reputation will never permit him to 
attract a national Congolese consensus, 
let alone the good opinion of other 
African states. As a prospective Congo- 
lese strongman, Tshombe is a losing bet, 
a pure political liability who will always 
be confronted with provincial rebellion. 
And the price of putting down such 
rebellion is obviously more than 
Tshombe can afford. He is reported in 
Jast Monday’s Guardian as saying he will 
need 40,000 mercenaries to keep the 
Stanleyville area orderly; of this neces- 
sary number, he now has a total of 300. 
It should therefore be clear to no-one 
more than to Tshombe that his prospects 
for a military solution in the Congo are 
nil. It does the Belgians and Americans 
no credit at all that, by providing him 
with military aid, they encourage him in 
this hopeless ambition. 

Instead, they should put pressure on 
Tshombe to accept the cease-fire the 
Organisation of African Unity called for 
last Saturday and insist that he open 
negotiations for a political settlement 
with the rebels and other leading Congo- 
lese factions. Had the Belgians and 
Americans been willing to contemplate 
such a negotiated settlement, there may 
have been peace in the Congo last week 
rather than civil war. And this might 
have saved not only the lives of the white 
hostages in Stanleyville, but also the 
lives of the many hundreds of Congolese 
who have been slaughtered throughout 
the course of the present rebellion. 


‘That's put an end to the carnage’ 
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t renounce war end | will never 

Support or sanction another / 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Peace Pledge Union 


OPEN HOUSE 


Every Monday at 7, at 6 Endsleigh St, 
Current affairs, press work, 
campaigns 
peacemakers’ problems 
pressure and leisure group 


Train to speak and to listen, to argue 
and persuade 


The ideal gift 


Surprise your friends by sending 
them a Christmas gift subscription 
to Peace News. 

For 10s (or $1.50) we will send 20 
issues to any address. Your greet- 
ing on a Christmas card will accom- 
pany the first issue (December 18). 
Fill in this coupon NOW 

(Block letters please) 


To Peace 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


eee send Christmas gift subscription 


News, 


enter other names and addresses 
separately 


I enclose in payment £ Ss. d. 
NiSY TVS Seeks iach 
Address 


CG | f | d 

- 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
Lunes Box No. ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledontan 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 


No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


CHINA, THE BOMB and Nuclear Disarmament. 
Public meeting on Thursday 10 December at 
7.30 p.m. at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square. 
Chairman: Dr Joseph Needham. Speakers: 
Claudia Jones and Denys Noel. Adm free. 
Arranged by ‘' Friends of China.”’ All welcome. 


CREATIVE LISTENING. A new technique for 
conflict resolution. Last of a series of lecture- 
demonstrations by Dr Pinney next Tuesday, 8th, 
at 8 p.m. at 443 Fulham Road, S.W.10 (14 bus 
passes door). Subject: state ownership. Whether 
you are ‘‘pro’ or ‘‘con,’’ you are most 


welcome. 


READING AND MUSIC for St Nicholas’s day. 
Presented by a Quaker Group, Friends House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. Sunday 6 December at 
6.30 p.m. 


Personal 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 


Brighton. 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers, New readers’ trial rate: six 
weeks 2s 6d post free. Please send names and 
addresses to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


FRUSTRATED SOLDIERS of the Peace Pledge 
Union Pageant? Needed: unilateral disarma- 
ment of trophies. Missing: one bugle, one rifle, 
three revolvers, badges, four 1914 peaked caps. 
All belong to non-violent theatrical agencies. 
ue in your arms to PPU, 6 Endsleigh St. 


GENTLEMAN, 37, wishes to meet lady, prefer- 
ably not over 30, progressive, affectionate, not 
widow or divorcee or with dependent, prefer- 
ably from West of England or Midlands, with 
view to marriage. Willing to exchange photos. 
Write Box No 345. 


NOT CALLING AT PUBS. A carol party? Desti- 
tute children need your help. We have tins, 
etc. War on Want, London W.5. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20” x 15” 52s 6d post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day service. 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. TER 4473. 


PPU PEACE PAGEANT. Anyone who has any 
good photographs of the pageant is asked to 
communicate with the PPU secretary, 6 Ends- 
leigh St, W.C.1. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L336943 and 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
= eg News Fund. Put this number in your 
iary. 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace Mterature and books, posters, leaflets 
or campaign materials. Sale or return selec- 
tions for meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call for 
latest list and SoR terms. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 165 a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Situations vacant 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Part-time 
secretary (male) required. Main duties, engag- 
ing lecturers, organising and chairing meetings 
and discussion, committees, public relations, 
etc. Some voluntary work involved. Remunera- 
tion £350 p.a. Applications with details of past 
experience to be sent to the Executive Secre- 
a conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red Lion 
Taw Gel. 


Accommodation vacant 


THREE OFFICE ROOMS to let near Kings Cross, 
two 9 ft x 10 ft one 13 ft x 11 ft. Moderate 
terms. For further details ring TER 2445. 


For sale 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Profit 
for destitute children. Holy Land fiower cards 
Is each. Bargain cards 12 for 3s. Brochure 
available. War on Want, London W.5. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2 Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


4 December, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. Midland Institute, 
Paradise St. Meeting: why we must refuse to 
pay taxes for nuclear weapons and weapons of 
mass destruction - a national petition for a 
conscience clause in the tax provisions 
Speakers include Howard Cheney and Gcorge 
Clark. Campaign Against Taxation for Nuclear 
Armaments. 


20 Glenwood, off Lake Road, 
‘* Pacifism 
REU: 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 
Henleaze. Rev Leslie M. Wollen: 
and the internationa! police force.” 


NO CEASE FIRE 


There can be no cease fire in the war on want, even at Christmas. 
Human armies may lay down their arms for a while. The inhuman evils 
of hunger, disease and poverty will continue to take their merciless toll 
of helpless and innocent lives even at this season of peace and goodwill. 
On Christmas Day, as on all other days, the fight continues, with its 
victories of the sick made whole and the hungry fed. But even that 
joyous day sees tragic setbacks, with needless suffering through lack of 
drugs, equipment or supplies. Think of your own Christmas Day and 


of theirs. 


He whose birth we celebrate came to bring light to those who dwell in darkness. 
But while we rejoice, hunger and suffering still darken the lives of millions. 

At this time of gladness and generous giving, what better gift can we offer than 
one that will bring life, hope and joy to those who live in the shadow of ignorance, 


poverty and despair? 


We shall be happy to forward your gift to them. 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road LONDON W5 


A coffee morning? A whip-round at work? A carol party? A dance, 


concert or social event? 


If you pay tax at standard rate, a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each 20s at 


no cost to you. Jewellery, silver, Old Sheffield bring good prices. 


OUR GIFT 


SHOP AT: 94 Meadow St, Weston-super-Mare. 


HAYES, MIDDX. 8 p.m. Hayes Civic Res- 


taurant. Folk concert, adm 3s 6d. London 
Cttee of 100. 
MANCHESTER. 7.30 p.m Free Trade Fall. 


Folk song concert featuring Ian Campbell Folk 
Group etc. CND. 


5 December, Saturday 


LIVERPOOL. 5 p.m. Friends Meeting House. 
Youth rally. Prof C. A. Coulson, FRS. Area 
Council of Peacemakers. 


LONDON W.C.2. 3.30 p.m. Friends Meeting 
House, Westminster. Old Lags social and re- 
union. Adm free by ticket from PPU, 6 Ends- 
leigh St, W.C.1. 


5-6 December, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FINSBURY. Residential weekend 
workcamp. Decorating for old and handicapped 
people. Contact IVS, Christchurch House 
Chancel St, S.E.1. WAT 3968. 


6 December, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 3 pm 385 Hagley Road (San- 
down Road Junction}, top floor. West Midlands 
Cttee of 100 working group. 


EPSOM. 
mon: 


7 December, Monday 


LONDON E.C.1. 7.30 p.m. City Temple, Holborn 
Viaduct. Meeting: Martin Luther King, on his 
way to collect Nobel Peace Prize. Christian 
Action. 


8 December, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
tian Group Cttee of 100 meeting. 


9 December, Wednesday 


3 p.m. 8a Links Road. Myrtle Solo- 
Israel and the Arabs.’’ PPU. 


Chris- 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund 
Street. Anthony Cadbury: ‘‘ Peace through 
understanding,’’ illustrated by colour films. 
PPU. 


10 December, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. AGM. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.%. 7.45 p.m. : 
London Anti-conscription Committee. YCND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m 6 Endsleigh St 
Middle East Study Group, Cttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. St Martins in the 


Field (Music Room), Trafalgar Sq. Film show, 
adm 6s. Westminster Amnesty Group. 


Tribune 


6 Endsleigh St. 


is always fighting 

for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 


reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 

every Friday from 

all newsagents 1s 
or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for Gs (post free) or $1 US 


WEST CROYDON. 8 p.m. Ruskin House, Wells- 
ley Road. Croydon NW Young Socialists meet- 


ing. Mr T. Mandrell: ‘‘ The economics of 
disarmament.” 


12 December, Saturday 


BRIGHTON. 7 p.m. York Place Hall, York 
Place (opp St Peters Church). Joint peace 
mecting: ‘“‘ The Labour Government - prospects 
for peace, freedom and disarmament.” Chair- 
man: lan Mikardo, MP. Speakers: Fenner 
Brockway, J. Kozonguizi (SW Africa National 
Union), Jack Jones, Joyce Butler MP, Emrys 
Hughes MP, Olive Gibbs, CND, John Horner MP, 
Frank Allaun MP, Michael Foot MP. Adm 2s. 
LPF, CND, MCF. 


BRISTOL. 3 p.m. 
Writing Christmas 
Peace. PPU. 


12-13 December, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FINSBURY. Residential weekend 
workcamp. Decorating for old and handicapped 
People. Contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chancel St, S.E.t. WAT 3968. 


13 December, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.1. 2 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Committee of 100 meeting, members 
and supporters invited. 


9 Cossins Road, Redland. 
cards for prisoners for 


VACANT NOW 
rooms with a view 


A three-roomed furnished flat, with hath- 
room, is available at Peace News office 
for a practical responsible married 
couple (middle-aged preferred), who 
would take care of our premises. Accom- 
modation is rent-free in return for wife’s 
services as caretaker - 3 to 4 hour’s work 
a day. Husband, who would be respon- 
sible for oversight of premises, could 
fill vacancy as despatch manager (driv- 
ing, packing, store-keeping, assisting in 
bookshop, etc) or work elsewhere. 
Applications for despatch manager only 
are also invited. Wage at Peace News 
scale. 

Please send details to General Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 


Cross, London N.1. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to : TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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John Papworth writes from Malawi 


The government crisis that has arisen in 
Malawi is surely the most frivolous and 
needless that has afflicted any African 
country since independence. Its osten- 
sible cause, according to Dr Hastings 
Banda, lay in the fact that several] of his 
ministers were plotting to overthrow 
him. This of course, begs all the ques- 
tions. Is it true that they were so 
plotting? And if so, why? 

It would certainly appear as if there was 
some manoeuvring going on behind the 
scenes in order to get support from the 
different sections of the Malawi Congress 
Party for policies different to those pro- 
pounded by Dr Banda, and there is little 
doubt that approaches were being made 
to the constituencies and women’s sec- 
tions of the party, and dispositions being 
made, with this end in view. This sort 
of manoeuvring is part and parcel of 
power politics anywhere, but to call it 
“plotting” is to invest it with sinister 
intentions which were almost certainly 
non-existent. 

Dr Banda himself has testified in the 
Malawi Parliament that at the “show- 
down” cabinet meeting where his 
policies were attacked by every one of 
his ministers, when he offered to resign 
from the Premiership the same ministers 
unanimously and repeatedly urged him 
not to. Hence the element of personal 
ambition, however much it may be 
ordinarily present in politics, can in this 
instance be discounted. 

What, then, were the policy differences? 
The four main points seem to he: 

1. The highly unpopular levy of 3d on 
each person seeking medical treatment. 
2. The contents of the Skinner Report, 
in which it was recommended that 
African civil servants should be paid on 
a different and lower scale than Euro- 
pean expatriates doing the same work. 
3. The slow rate of Africanisation of the 
civil service. ; } 
4. Banda’s foreign policy, especially his 
friendship with Portugal and his refusal 
to recognise Communist China. 

Malawi is a desperately poor country 
with a very high and chronic rate of 
unemployment and with an abysmally 
low standard of consumption. Prices in 
the business capital of Blantyre are 
appreciably higher than those in London 
(except rent for African housing, stan- 
dards of which in any case are much 
lower). Yet the ordinary labourer’s wage 
is less than 3s 6d per day and the aver- 
age worker seems to receive no more 
than 25s to 30s per week. Hence the 
unpopularity of the medical treatment 
levy. The total budget of Malawi for the 
current year is a mere £154 million; it 
can only raise about £114 million of even 
this sum. The remainder is paid by 
Britain, subject to conditions about prac- 
tising economy, within which the aboli- 
tion of the “ ticky,” as the levy for medi- 
cal treatment is called, would almost 
certainly be viewed with disfavour. 
The same considerations apply to the 
Skinner Report. The question of ex- 
patriate salaries is one that has plagued 
nearly all African countries since their 
independence. To attract badly needed 
technical and administrative officers 
from Europe, fairly high salaries have 
to be offered, plus living accommodation, 
travel expenses from Europe and pretty 
generous home leave. The standard of 
living of these officers is thus consider- 
ably higher than that of the indigenous 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern fines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 
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How long can Banda last? 


people, But when suitably qualified 
officers begin to emerge from among the 
indigenous people they naturally expect 
to receive the same rate for the job. If 
the government accedes to this it is on 
the way to creating a local elite whose 
salaries and ernoJument bear no relation 
to local conditions, whereas if it refuses 
it is accused of practising colonialist- 
style racial discrimination. 


Banda’s critics have asserted that this 
problem would not loom quite so large 
if there was a speed-up of Africanisation 
of the civil service; they point to neigh- 
bouring Tanganyika and to Kenya, where 
ne changeover has been very much 
aster. 


But it is on the last point that much of 
the rest of the dispute hinges. There 
must have been some very red faces in 
Peking when Dr Banda revealed that 
the Chinese government had offered him 
£5 million in return for diplomatic recog- 
nition. Dr Banda reported he was _ in- 
censed with this offer; he described it 
as “bribery and corruption,” which it 
certainly is, although he has not so far 
indicated to what extent the liberal 
measure of aid he is now getting from 
the USA arises from his refusal to recog- 
nise Communist China. 

Banda’s ex-foreign minister declared that 
he was offered £18 million by the Chinese 
Ambassador in Dar-es-Salaam for the 
same object, and this has led to the 
charge that some of the ex-ministers are 
Communists. There seems to be little 
substance in this smear; in fact, Malawi 
must be pretty singular among the 
independent African states in refusing 
to grant recognition to China. The main 
point made here by the ex-ministers is 
the obvious one: why not grant recog- 
nition and accept foreign aid from both 
East and West? 

Yet none of this really explains why most 
of the Ministers in Dr Banda’s cabinet 
either resigned or were removed from 
office, and why most of them subsequent- 
ly fled to Tanganyika. In some ways 
these ministers have been hoist with 
their own petard, for it is they who have 
been foremost in building up Dr Banda 
as the saviour and the Messiah of Malawi 
and inflating his rather pedestrian per- 
sonal qualities to a degree beyond any 
intrinsic justification. Their reasons for 
promoting this cult of the personality 
were by no means discreditable, since 
there are strong tribal divis:ons in 
Malawi which could easily weaken a 
fledgling central government. It is be- 


lieved their further object in doing this 
was to make him a kind of non-executive 
President of the nation when in due 
course it became a republic. 


The tragedy is that their propaganda has 
been so effective that Dr Banda himself 
was one of the first to accept it at its 
face value. It was a judicrous moment in 
the Malawi Parliament when Dr Banda 
spoke with theatrical sorrow of the way 
the four cornerstones of the Congress 
party, ‘Unity, Discipline, Loyalty and 
Obedience,” had broken down in his own 
cabinet. Despite his position as Prime 
Minister, Dr Banda seems never to have 
heard of the doctrine of collective 
cabinet responsibility, nor to have en- 
visaged for an instant that he too owes 
a debt of loyalty, discipline and unity to 
his colleagues, and that the only honour- 
able course open to a Prime Minister who 
fails to secure the agreement of his col- 
leagues for his policies is to resign. 
Instead, with characteristic egocentricity 
he has chosen to hang on to office for all 
he is worth; in doing so he has divided 
his country from top to bottom at a 
tragically inopportune moment. 

There seems to be general agreement 
that Banda cannot last long. It is doubt- 
ful if more than a small minority today 
support him, and it is manifest that a 
large majority are now opposed to him. 
His own civil service is in a militantly 
hostile mood, and a question mark must 
be placed against the reliability of both 
the police and the army. In addition to 
this the crisis has had the effect of 
drying up the trickle of investment, 
which was beginning to expand and pro- 
vide desperately needed work for the 
unemployed. 

The means by which a change is effected 
may well prove a tragedy; nearly all the 
means by which a peaceful change of 
head of state can be secured have been 
sealed off. The formal parliamentary 
opposition consists of three Europeans, 
and far from putting up any fight against 
the preventive detention bill they voted 
for it. The opposition which exists among 
the backbenchers of the Malawi Congress 
Party (who have the rest of the seats) 
has been effectively silenced by making 
it obligatory for a member to seek re- 
election if he changes his party. This 
means if the party caucus expels a mem- 
ber from the party he automatically loses 
his seat as well, since he is unlikely to 
win a by-election without Congress back- 
ing. 

What is worse, intimidation and gang- 


September 1964: soon after dis- 
inissing several cabinet ministers, 


Dr Hastings Banda, Malawi’s 
Prime Minister, is met by a crowd 
of supporters in Lilongwe. 


sterism is widespread, and people every- 
where seem afraid to discuss politics 
openly. The latest development is that 
the youth section of Congress is to be 
armed; to that end its members are 
being sent to a special camp for train- 
ing, 


Today the parliamentary record reads 
like an uninterrupted exercise in per- 
sonal abasement and sycophancy, to a 
repeated chorus of ‘“ Kamuzu knows 
best.” (Kamuzu is one of Banda’s 
names.) It is instructive as well as dis- 
heartening to read a recent debate where 
one MP urged the ex-ministers should 
“be hung at daylight,” another urged 
them all to commit suicide, whilst a third 
suggested they should be detained for 
fifty years. It seems to have escaped 
notice that none of the people referred 
to has yet been charged with any offence, 
and that even if they had these observa. 
tions would amount to contempt of 
court. 

It seems fairly clear that some attempt 
has already been made on Dr Banda’s 
life; he is frequently booed and jeered 
when he appears in public. The intimi- 
dation practised by the Malawi Congress 
Party has provoked some counter-mea- 
sures, and it is not always safe now to 
be seen wearing a Banda badge. The 
only other way in which an opposition 
group can hope to operate legally is 
through the local town and regional 
councils, and in this it had begun to have 
some success; but there has been a 
widespread purge of anti-Banda men 
from local offices, and several councils 
have been dissolved by the Minister for 
Home Affairs. 

Now that Henry Chipembere and most 
of the other ex-members of the cabinet 
are in exile or in hiding (and they were 
by far the ablest group of people in the 
ruling party), it seems inevitable that 
further opposition will be based on 
violence. But today it is a Labour 
government which is enabling the 
Malawi government to remain solvent 
and perhaps there is a channel here by 
which pressure for a peaceful change 
may be effected. The alternative could 
easily be a collapse of government here 
altogether. 
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MORE VIOLENCE 


IN SAIGON 


A demonstration in Saigon, November 22. Bayonets are pointed at arguing anti- 
government demonstrators trying to march on the presidential palace to protest 
against the government of Tran Van Huong. The Associated Press caption states 
that the demonstrators got the commander of this unit of riot police on their side 
and reached the palace before being dispersed by tear gas thrown by paratroopers. 
The Vietnamese lieutenant who failed to stop them was later arrested. 


The New York Times reported that when the troops finally had the order to strike, 
“they did so with ferocity, providing grounds for the charges of repression even 
though many foreign observers considered their action justified. 


Buddhist leaders denied responsibility for last week’s demonstrations in Saigon, in 
which both demonstrators and government troops were extremely violent. Demon- 
strations near the National Buddhist Centre in Saigon on November 25 ended when 
leading monks at the centre and General Pham Van Dong negotiated a cease-fire. 


Martial law was declared on the same day. 


On November 24, in a statement issued by Thich Tam Chau, the chief political 
spokesman of South Vietnam’s Buddhists, the Buddhist leadership declared its 
complete opposition to the Huong government, and demanded that the Chief of 
State and the High National Council should take active steps to secure more 


democratic government in South Vietnam. 


Last Sunday, 89 demonstrators were arrested in violent scenes at the funeral of a 
Buddhist student, Le Van Ngoc, who had been killed in clashes with government 


forces on November 27. 


Editorial 


Vietnam: bombs or democracy ? 


Last week, before the arrival on Thurs- 
day in Washington of General Maxwell 
Taylor, US Ambassador in Saigon, there 
was considerable speculation that the 
US was planning to bomb targets in 
North Vietnam in an effort to improve 
the situation in South Vietnam, where 
the guerilla war against the Viet Cong 
has been going badly. The Times corres- 
pondent in Washington wrote on Novem- 
27 that Dean Rusk was warning members 
of the US administration that “it is 
possible that the US will be at war with 
China by the end of the year, or soon 
after,” if the war in South Vietnam is 
enlarged. 

The proposal to bomb North Vietnamese 
targets has been strongly opposed in 
editorials in the New York Times 
(November 26), The Times (November 
24), and The Guardian (November 24). 
In our view, many of the statements in 
the interview with Maxwell Taylor and 
other US officials published in Life maga- 
zine on November 27 (which sparked off 
the current rumours of US enlargement 


of the war) confirm that, despite North 
Vietnamese support for the Viet Cong, 
the main problem is in the South and 
must be solved in the South. 
When General Taylor was asked about 
the “options” of enlarging the war, he 
replied: 
“These possibilities do exist, but they 
have their pros and cons. I would add 
again that military action outside the 
country, just as pure military action 
inside the country, will not win. We 
must restore a viable society within 
these provinces of South Vietnam.” 
Deputy Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson 
said of South Vietnam: 
“This country has never had any 
experience at government. During the 
whole period of their colonial admini- 
stration, no independent political 
activity was permitted. This was also 
true, from 1954 to 1963, during the 
Diem period.” 
This assessment of how little freedom 
there has been in South Vietnam since 
1954 was confirmed by the statements of 


Barry Zorthian of the United States In- 
formation Agency. When asked about 
the Viet Cong, he said that “ only a small 
portion” were “hard-core Communist,” 
and that “many went over to the other 
side because of the Diem government, 
because of their reaction to what they 
felt were totalitarian methods under the 
Diem government. They have not per- 
haps been persuaded sufficiently to come 
back as yet.” 

All these statements seem to indicate 
that the “ option” most relevant to the 
Vietnam situation is not more bombing, 
but more democracy. This is a difficult 
solution for the US to swallow, both 
because the US cannot simply impose 
democracy on another country, and be- 
cause a democratic regime in South 
Vietnam would almost certainly come to 
terms with the Viet Cong. 

The main burden of effecting such a 
solution must rest with the Vietnamese, 
and it is the events in Vietnam rather 
than Washington which are most crucial, 
In this respect, the report by Dennis 


Bloodworth in last Sunday’s Observer is 
very important, as on the basis of inter- 
views with senior officials of the National 
Liberation Front at secret meetings in 
South Vietnam, he states that the Viet 
Cong are now considering concretely the 
terms on which they might make peace. 
“One face-saving device proposed,” 
Bloodworth wrote, “is that a moderate 
- even ostensibly pro-Western - govern- 
ment should take power in Saigon with 
the understanding that it would gradual- 
ly end all operations against the Viet 
Cong. The Viet Cong would in turn 
progressively reduce their attacks, until 
Washington could logically withdraw 
American forces from a seemingly 
‘ pacified ” Vietnam, leaving Saigon and 
the Front to decide their own future 
between them.” 

Such a policy - one of many being con- 
sidered in Vietnam - is of course hazar- 
dous. But at least it offers the possibility 
of introducing peace and democracy to 
pou Vietnam - two things it badly 
needs. 


JOHN BALL'S COLUMN 
The peace-loving atom bomb 


Into the Peace News office recently came 
a booklet with the resounding title, 
People of the World Unite for the Com- 
plete, Thorough, Total and Resolute 
Prohibition and Destruction of Nuclear 
Weapons! Inside the booklet was a 
letter which ran: ‘“ Dear Reader, In view 
of the successful explosion of China’s 
first atom bomb on October 16, 1964, we 
presume many readers will be interested 
in China's policy towards nuclear 
weapons. We are therefore sending you 
herewith a complimentary copy of the 
following book published last year. .. .” 
Then follows that title again. 


This document comes of course, from the 


Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 
already famed for their zingy headlines 
in the Peking Review - “Let us raise 


higher the revolutionary banner of 
Lenin,” “Let us raise still higher the 
revolutionary banner of Lenin,” “ Let us 
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raise higher still the glorious revolu- 
tionary banner of Lenin,” etc. 


The booklet actually deserves a full re- 
view, it is so gross an example of clumsy 
propaganda. That title, for example, 
keeps cropping up throughout the text: 
on page one we have the “statement of 
the Chinese government advocating the 
complete, thorough, total .. .” ete. On 
page six, in the last paragraph of the 
government statement, we have the 
Chinese government and people calling 
upon “the countries in the socialist 
camp and all the peace-loving countries 
and people of the world to unite and 
fight unswervingly to the end for the 
complete, thorough .. .” ete. The next 
page begins Premier Chou En-lai’s letter 
to all government heads with the state 
ment that the Chinese government has 
called upon the heads of all countries of 
the world to discuss the question of... 
you can guess the rest. 


In fact, the booklet doesn’t tell you much 
about China’s nuclear policy. It is mostly 
devoted to attacking the test-ban treaty, 
which it says is a big conspiracy, dirty 
fraud and the like. This is another theme 
which is repeated at extraordinary 
length. 


With their own bomb on the way, of 
course, it’s no wonder that they got so 
worked up about it all. The thing that 
is really puzzling and saddening is that 
people can be found in this country who 
think that there is something good and 
different about the Chinese bomb. A 
reader of Vanguard, for instance, wrote 
in the November issue: 


“When an arrogant, aggressive bully 
like the USA has such a weapon, it is 
undoubtedly a threat to peace and to 
the independence of peoples every- 
where. But when a peaceful country 
like China has it, this fact is very 
comforting and reassuring, and im- 
proves the prospects for peace.” 
We used to hear this sort of thing about 
the Russian bomb not so long ago; in 
fact, every country’s bomb seems to com- 
fort somebody. After all, they all say 
they wouldn’t be the first to use it. I 
wonder why I don’t find that comforting. 
x * * 
In a letter, part of which is printed as a 
letter to the editor this week, Thomas 
Braun supplies details of several West 
German stamp issues which honour the 
resistance to Nazism. He goes on to ask: 
“How many stamps has East Germany 
printed in honour of World Refugee 
Year or Freedom from Hunger? I’m 
pretty certain there are none - I went 
to Russia during World Refugee Year, 
and no-one had heard of it. They were 
puzzled and frankly incredulous when 
I tried to explain what it was all 
about. 
“ However, one can’t get morally het 
up over stamps: we haven’t ever de- 
picted anyone on a stamp, except 
Shakespeare, and he’d have been 
furious if he had seen the stamp.” 
Well, perhaps he would; but I certainly 
agree with Thomas Braun that we could 
do a lot better with our stamps than the 
present dreary designs. 
* * * 


I don’t know whether the following story 


quite counts as an illustration of civil 
disobedience, but it suggests all sorts of 
possibilities for the non-violent obstruc- 
tion of military operations . given the 
right circumstances. 


A young radio operator in the Danish 
army, caught in an idle moment in a 
manoeuvre, struck on the idea of broad- 
casting excerpts from Henry Miller's 
novel, Tropic of Cancer, in the official 
NATO code. He said he thought it would 
be fun to see what happened. 


What happened was that this broadcast 
was picked up by NATO radio stations 
all over Western Europe. The result, 
says the New York Times, to whom I am 
indebted for this story, was general con- 
sternation. 


By the time the transmitter was located 
and stopped, the soldier had broadcast a 
good part of a chapter. NATO head- 
quarters in Paris later used excerpts 
from the transmission for “ educational 
purposes,” using it as “one of the worst 
examples for abuse of a military radio 
transmitter.” 


Charged with a ‘“‘ grave breach” of mili- 
tary discipline, the soldier was given 
twenty days in the guardhouse. Over- 
looking the fact that he’ll be out in time 
for Christmas, I’d say he deserves to go 
on to the prisoners for peace list: his 
name is Jens Hansen; his address, Sjaels- 
mark army barracks, near Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 
* * * 


The Theodore Roszak whose sculpture is 
illustrated on page 7 is not our editor, 
but his uncle, 
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If Francois Truffaut is the most attrac- 
tive film-maker in the world, I’m tempted 
to say that Jean-Luc Godard is the least 
attractive. But having said that I’d also 
have to admit that Godard is one of the 
most formidable film-makers. However 
much you dislike his films, however much 
they bore and irritate you, there always 
seems to be something in them that you 
have to confront and try to understand. 


This strength in Godard’s films, it seems 
to me, comes from his attempts to 
dramatise a philosophical position, a 
position that is clearly a version of 
existentialism. Godard’s position was 
well summed up by Jacques Siclier in an 
article in Sight and Sound: 


“ Political theories of right and left 
are meaningless, as are moral and 
social values; women are easy objects 
for physical love but are not to be 
trusted; there exists no other ideal 
than the acte gratuit; and force always 
wins out over intelligence.” 


In Godard’s early films (Breathless, The 
Little Soldier, It’s My Life) the philo- 
sophy often seemed extraneous to the 
drama. Every now and then Godard 
would stop the film and a character 
would talk at length and in a very didac- 
tic fashion about his attitudes - then the 
film would start again. The films were 
also full of some of the worst faults of 
French intellectual life: a self-conscious 
use of forms from other arts without 
ever making them a proper part of the 
film; references and quotations from 
novelists, poets, painters and philoso- 
phers which made the characters seem as 
if they were persistently quoting from 
some half-remembered cultural encyclo- 
paedia; and all this looking as if it were 
designed to reveal the enormous clever- 
ness of the artist. 

The quality one responded to most in 
these early films was Godard’s physical 
sense of the world and the way we 
respond to it. The complaint was some- 
times made that characters in Godard’s 
films seemed to spend a good deal of 
their lives travelling in cars. This ought, 
in fact, to be a tribute to Godard’s art. 
He was almost the first film-maker to 
note the importance of cars and all the 
other means of rapid travel in contem- 
porary life and the way this affected the 
rhythm of that life. 


Where the traditional film makes life 
seem a slow leisured process, where 
people have all the time in the world to 
settle their affairs, Godard’s films see 
life as having a hurried, hectic rhythm 
full of sudden bursts of movement. And 
he fashioned a style which showed what 
this rhythm did to our sense of the out- 
side world, which, through the mixture 
of his hand-held camera, jump cutting 
and uncontrolled light, becomes in the 
films a confusion of half-seen buildings, 
rapidly glimpsed streets, flashing and 
flaring lights, and clashing sounds. The 
physical world becomes abstract, re- 
duced almost entirely to a series of 


Above: 
dominant note.” 
“The Outsiders.” 
Right: Anna Karina’s dance “has 
a remembered, almost nostalgic, 


quality.” 


“Brutality is still the 
The robbery in 


nervous sensations without order or 


apparent meaning. 


Les Carabiniers and The Outsiders are 
evidence of Godard’s growth and develop- 
ment as an artist. Now the existentialism 
has become an integral part of the films 
and confronts the viewer directly. In 
Les Carabiniers he has fashioned a 
beautifully simple fable to express his 
feeling about war. Two men are conned 
into joining the army through the pro- 
mise of great riches. After taking their 
full share in the killing, destruction and 
torture, they come home with no more 
riches than a series of picture postcards; 
they are finally killed in a new outbreak 
of hostilities. 


What comes out of the fable is a deep 
pessimism, expressed most clearly in 
Godard’s images of the external world. 
It is a world whose principal features are 
ruined, deserted buildings, set in a 
jandscape of great mud wastes and black 
leafless trees enshrouded in a permanent 
grey-brown, winter light. The chief 
characteristic of the soldiers is their 
brutality. Godard has made the two 
main characters simple, brutish and 
utterly without charm. What signs there 
are in the film of other human qualities 
are always destroyed. A partisan, who 
turns out to be a girl with beautiful long 
flowing blonde hair, is ruthlessly shot 
down even though she makes a moving 
appeal to the soldiers. 


All this is played out against reminders 
of another world with different values, 
values which no longer have any mean- 
ing. One of the soldiers cheerfully 
salutes a painting he sees on the wall 
before humiliating a girl he has cap- 
tured; the heroes and their women 
perform a grotesque dance outside their 
tumbledown shack to the accompaniment 
of music that is full of majesty and 
authority. 


Godard’s style has also become more 
disciplined and controlled. The opening 
image of the film is a good example of 
this. The camera pans to pick out a jeep 
which slowly bounces across a waste 
land towards a badly built wooden hut. 
A few moments later, two soldiers with 
sub-machine guns jump from the jeep 
and approach the inhabitants of the hut. 
The casual newsreel style of the shots 
suggests that this could be a record of a 
real incident - it could be Malaya, Viet- 
nam, anywhere in the world where smail, 
brutal wars are going on. In the most 
simple fashion, Godard creates a sense 
of the kind of war which has become an 
almost accepted part of the world we 
live in. 

With The Outsiders, Godard is back in 
more familiar territory. Set in Paris, the 
film is the story of two students who 
discover from a girl they know that a 
man in the house where she lives is 
hiding a good deal of money in his room. 
They determine to rob him, but the 
robbery misfires and one of them is 
killed. The film expresses much the same 
view of the world as Les Carabiniers. 
The external world, which is this time 
the suburbs of Paris, is just as bleak. 
The straggling confusion of streets and 
small works, clustered at the sides of the 
river from which a mist perpetually 
rises, have not even the force of anony- 
mity, they are a complete nullity. 


Brutality is still the dominant note. Even 


Alan Lovell 


Jean-Luc Godard 
-a pessimist who 
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has to be faced 


This is the second of two articles in which Alan Lovell discusses the 
work of the New Wave film-makers in the light of their most recent 
work. Last week he wrote about the films of Francois Truffaut. 


the gags have a brutal edge to them. 
When the two students act out the shoot- 
ing of Billy the Kid, for instance, 
Arthur’s miming of the death throes goes 
on just that little bit too long and is just 
that bit too realistic for one just to laugh 
at the gag. 


Perhaps the _ strongest evidence of 
Godard’s sense of the brutishness of 
people is shown by what he has done to 
Claude Brasseur in this film. In Renoir’s 
The Vanishing Corporal, Brasseur had 
created an enormously likeable and 
appealing character out of one of the 
corporal’s companions. In The Outsiders 
he is completely unsympathetic and 
charmless, without a trace of the quali- 
ties he had shown in the Renoir film. 


But there is a new note in The Outsiders, 
one that contrasts with the dominant 
bleakness and brutality. I suppose it 
could be called a suppressed lyricism. 
There is one scene, for example, which 
looks like an almost classically lyrical 
scene, as the girl runs freely and happily 
along the back alleys and paths to meet 
the boys. But the flow of this scene is 
broken by intercutting with it shots of 
the two boys reading absurd snippets 
from the newspapers. 

The best example of this quality is the 
dance sequence in the cafe. Obviously it 
is Godard’s tribute to the American 
musical, and it has some of the charm 


and energy of that form. But instead 
of following the dance with his camera 
and so enhancing its rhythms, as would 
be natural, Godard shoots it in medium 
shot with a static camera, so that we are 
held at a distance from it and observe 
it rather than involve ourselves with it. 
Seen in this way the dance has a remem- 
bered, almost nostalgic, quality about 
it. 

The world that Jean-Luc Godard has 
created in his films is not a congenial 
one for anybody with left-wing humanist 
sympathies. But it is so strongly created, 
and there is so often an exact sense o€ 
the contemporary world, that it has te 
be faced. Certainly Godard’s films still 
have marked weaknesses; there are sti 
signs of the old, obtrusive cleverness; 
neither Les Carabiniers nor The Out- 
siders_ is completely sustained. But 
Godard can no longer be simply dis- 
missed as an intellectual playboy. 


Perhaps the greatest tribute to him is 
that he gives us a stronger sense of 
Truffaut’s weaknesses. Compared with 
Godard, Truffaut lacks toughness and 
seems to exploit his weaknesses. Put 
simply, Truffaut's films seem like bril- 
liant efforts to avoid confronting him- 
self, where Godard’s films are simple 
confrontations with himself. 


Alan Lovell works in the education 
department of the British Film Institute. 
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John Halpern 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 


the power of an idea 


If anyone had told me, three years ago, 
that an appeal by a London barrister for 
a Year of Amnesty for people imprisoned 
because of their beliefs would grow into 
an international movement having 350 
groups and members in 42 countries, I 
would have smiled in a superior sort of 
way and pitied the naiveté of the idea. 


Yet this is precisely what has happened 
with the movement now called Amnesty 
International. Working on behalf of 
prisoners of conscience everywhere, 
ignoring the boundaries of ideology, 
nationalism, religion and race, the mem- 
bers of Amnesty International today 
have over a thousand prisoners under 
“adoption.” Amnesty groups, which 
now operate in 15 countries, consist of 
al] manner of men and women: pacifists 
and soldiers, atheists and theologians, 
socialists and stockbrokers, artisans and 
dons, housewives and career girls, men 
and women of great eminence and - 
above all - ordinary people leading other- 
wise ordinary lives. 


What unites this great diversity of people 
is the acceptance of two things: the 
United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights, and the “rules of the game” as 
formulated by Amnesty International. 


Three rules 


These rules are simple; and there are 
only three of them: first, the definition 
of a prisoner of conscience as “ any 
person who, while not advocating or 
practising violence, is imprisoned, res- 
tricted or otherwise persecuted because 
of his or her opinions, beliefs, religion, 
race or conduct.” 


Originally, the definition spoke only of 
the first three categories; race has been 
added for obvious reasons, and conduct 
to cover things like sit-ins in the Ameri- 
can Deep South, passive resistance in 
general, or any other non-violent con- 
duct, like the refusal to obey unjust or 
degrading laws such as the South African 
“pass” laws, through which men or 
women may strive to assert their human 
dignity. 


The second rule is that every group of 
Amnesty International must adopt not 
ene but three prisoners of conscience: 
one each from the eastern, western and 
non-aligned countries. We don’t parti- 
cularly like this cold war formulation, 
and we look forward to the day when the 
cold war will have thawed out complete- 
ly. But for the moment we must work in 
the world as it is, and it is only by being 
seen to be objective, whether between 
ideological groupings or between political 
parties and religions, that we have been 
able to win the grudging acceptance of 
governments that we are not for or 
against any particular “ism” except, of 
eourse, humanism in its widest sense. 
Thus we also make a point of bringing 
en to our national committees members 
(where possible, as in Britain, MPs) from 
all the major political parties, as well as 
representatives of all the major religious 
denominations. 


The third rule is that no “ threes group” 
(so called because each adopts three 
prisoners of conscience) adopts a prisoner 
in its own country. The reason for this 
is twofold. Firstly, we find governments 
are usually more susceptible to pressure 
from outside, and secondly it prevents a 
threes group from becoming embroiled 
in local partisan politics. 


On this basis, the threes groups set to 
work. What do they do? And what, in 
fact, can they hope to achieve? 

Firstly, they attempt to secure an 
amnesty for their adopted prisoners. 
Failing this, they try at least to obtain 
for each prisoner of conscience a fair and 
public trial, as in most cases such people 
have either been incarcerated or banned 
without such a trial, have been subjected 
fo a farcical “trial” before some secret 
tribunal, or have been “ convicted,” no 
matter under how narrowly proper a 
Jegal procedure, under laws which violate 
the rule of law. 


If, despite all the approaches which a 
threes group may make to a government 
and to its local representatives, it can 
achieve neither of these things, it keeps 
on trying. It tries to obtain press and 
other publicity for its adopted pri- 
soners, it keeps on writing letters and 
making protests and appeals; it tries, in 
short, to embarrass the government con- 
cerned into doing what it professes to 
believe (for there is scarcely a govern- 
ment in the world which does not pay 
lip-service to human rights). 


Contact 


In the meantime, every attempt is made 
to establish the whereabouts of the 
prisoners and to make some contact, 
however tenuous and innocuous, with 
them. A man, perhaps a peasant of little 
formal education, sitting in solitary con- 
finement in, say, some South American 
prison, may receive a Christmas card 
with season’s greetings from “your 
friends in Denmark, who are hoping to 
see you soon.” He has, unfortunately, 
plenty of time to appreciate the fact that 
people somewhere are concerned about 
him, especially if he knows no one in 
Denmark or even has no clear idea where 
that country is. Anyone who has been in 
prison knows how heartening the know- 
ledge is that one is not forgotten. 


Of course, the prison authorities don’t 
always allow even Christmas cards 
through, for they may be intent on 
breaking down their political or ideo- 
logical prisoners. Nor can the threes 
groups, or the individual Amnesty mem- 
bers, always know whether their cards 
and letters have been received. Members 
of Amnesty International may be_ be- 
lievers or unbelievers, but the one thing 
which they must have is faith. 


But even where all else fails, the one 
thing which the threes groups can almost 
always do is to look after the depen- 
dants of their adopted prisoners of 
conscience. Those who have lived under 
dictatorships know what it can mean to 
a family when the arbitrary might and 
vengeance of the state has been un- 
leashed on one of its members: the with- 
drawal of fearful acquaintances and 
neighbours, the loss of jobs, the ostra- 
cism even of children at school. 
Amnesty’s threes groups make them- 
selves responsible for helping physically 
those families which need help, and they 
raise the money for this, as for their 
other work, themselves. It is no light 
task, and certainly not a glamorous 
one, 


The threes groups are, of course, helped 
by the International Secretariat which 
was set up just over a year ago In Mitre 
Court Buildings in the Temple, just off 
London’s Fleet Street. And where there 
are sufficient threes groups to make it 
really worth while, they band together 
in a national section, to which other 
organisations are encouraged to affiliate, 
and create their own little secretariat. 


But Amnesty International is essentially 
a movement and not an organisation. Its 
raison d’étre is to provide a framework 
and technique which enables ordinary 
men and women to reach out across all 
boundaries and borders to help their 
fellows, and to do that directly and 
personally. 


If such a movement once hecomes too 
centralised, if it becomes stratified and 
too formalised, it will almost certainly 
ossify. Hence, every attempt is made to 
keep Amnesty International as loose and 
flexible a framework as possible, to keep 
centralisation and bureaucracy to a 
minimum. 


Of course, the task of the indispensable 
central servicing point has grown with 
the rapid growth of the movement. The 
article in which Peter Benenson original- 
ly appealed for a Year of Amnesty was 
published by The Observer as recently as 
May, 1961. Today some 350 groups have 
to be supplied with prisoners of con- 
science for adoption, and new threes 


groups are springing up all the time. 
Contact has to be maintained between 
the groups and between the national 
sections in 15 countries, duplication of 
effort avoided, and often action has to be 
taken immediately by the Secretary- 
General if effective and timely pressure 
is to be brought on some government. 


At the heart of Amnesty’s work is its 
library of prisoners of conscience. This 
is not really a library at all, but a card- 
index system where the fullest possible 
details are recorded about prisoners of 
conscience throughout the world. It is 
typical of the crucial role which volun- 
tary workers have played, and continue 
to play, in Amnesty’s work (for the 
movement has little money) that this 
unique library was built up from scratch 
over more than two years by the unpaid 
- though not unrewarded - labours of Mrs 
Christel Marsh, working more than 
normal office hours. 


Today, the library of prisoners of con- 
science, housed in a tiny basement at 
Mitre Court Buildings, no longer has to 
rely on the newspapers and other pub- 
lications which it receives from all over 
the world. Threes groups everywhere 
supply information, and so do individual 
members, often at considerable personal 
risk from countries in which the govern- 
ment can easily make its displeasure felt. 
The library staff carry out investigation 
as well as collation; they are backed by 
a network of area consultants and corres- 
pondents and contacts, many of them 
necessarily confidential. To help the 
threes groups to work more effectively. 
a voluntary panel of experts is in the 
process of preparing a series of back- 
ground papers on various countries, out- 
lining the nature of their legal and 
political systems. But with all this, the 
work of the movement remains that of 
the threes groups. 


How effective ? 


Two questions can legitimately be asked 
about Amnesty International as it enters 
its fourth year of life. How effective has 
it been and can it hope to become? And 
is it right, in this day and age, to adopt 
only non-violent prisoners of con- 
science? 


The first question must necessarily have 
the vaguer answer, of which the first part 
is simply that Amnesty International is 
not in the credit-claiming business. It is 
hard to know, even where an amnesty 
has been achieved, whether our efforts 
alone achieved it, and certainly this 
could not be the case when welcome 
general amnesties are declared in Egypt, 
Rumania or East Germany. But this 
hardly matters, for we want to see as 
many other people as possible partici- 
pating in the struggle for human rights. 
Together, we can and do work towards 
the creation of a climate of opinion in 
which human rights can grow. Having 
for many years been a _ professional 
journalist, I for one know pretty well 
how artificial and manipulated a thing 
so-called ‘“ public opinion,” as reflected 
in the mass media and parliaments, can 
be. But I do believe that there is such a 
thing as a genuine and widespread 
climate of opinion, of which the masters 
of even the most disciplined state must 
take note. 


Today, with the thawing of the cold war, 
more and more governments are heeding 
this climate of opinion. The political 
prisoners in, say, Eastern Germany, 
should never have been locked up in the 
first place, but it is a welcome thing 
indeed that they are now being freed. 


But at the same time we are witnessing, 
in many parts of the world, a growth of 
tyranny and a consequent erosion and 
even destruction of human rights. South 
Africa is, unfortunately, only one ex- 
ample of this process, and clearly, even 
within Africa, many liberated countries 
are travelling the road of repression. 
Conditions in other places like South 
Vietnam are notorious, and there are 


many equally sad places which hardly 
ever receive the publicity which should 
shame them. 


Nevertheless, South Africa presents the 
world with its only racial tyranny, and I, 
as a South African, am even more dis- 
turbed by this than many other people. 
Today, the issues in South Africa are 
clear-cut, and none has put them more 
clearly or more nobly than Nelson Man- 
Sheed in his heroic speech from the 
ock. 


Violence 


It has been Nelson Mandela, too, who 
has crystallised out for Amnesty Inter- 
national its stand on the issue of vio- 
lence. At our recent Third International 
Assembly in Canterbury, this issue was 
our central concern. Under the chair- 
manship of Sean MacBride, the former 
Foreign Minister of Eire and the present 
Secretary-General of the International 
Commission of Jurists, a very full dis- 
cussion took place. In the event, 97 of 
the delegates voted to retain our non- 
violent definition of a prisoner of con- 
science, three delegates abstained, and 
none opposed the decision. Why? 


The reasons for this consensus of opinion 
are clear and valid. No group of people 
could sympathise more with men like 
Nelson Mandela than the members of 
Amnesty International, and in the face 
of tyrannies like Hitler's or Verwoerd’s 
the question of whether there is such a 
thing as the just revolution seems to 
become academic. 


Amnesty International realises fully that 
where a government has shown itself 
contemptuous of the rule of law, where 
it has denied its subjects a say in the 
process of government and where it has 
shown itself impervious to peaceful 
persuasion, the only road to freedom for 
the oppressed may lie through violence. 
And Amnesty International does, has and 
will continue to concern itself, on 
humanitarian grounds, with the fate of 
all men and women who struggle, 
whether violently or non-violently, for 
full human freedom and dignity. Thus 
the British section of Amnesty Inter- 
national was one of the leading bodies 
In the campaign against the death 
penalty in the Rivonia trial of Nelson 
Mandela and others, and has since 
petitioned the South African Government 
for a reduction of the sentences passed 
On them. And Amnesty members are 
actively concerning themselves with the 
welfare of their dependants. 


But the movement is clear that it cannot 
and should not bring even those who are, 
or who feel themselves, forced into vio- 
lence within its basic work of seeking 
amnesties for prisoners of conscience. 


The reason is three-fold. Firstly, it is 
the non-violent definition which unites in 
our membership both pacifists and 
soldiers. For whilst it is obviously open 
to any member of Amnesty International 
to support violence, in a particular case 
or country either privately or through 
some other group, the pacifists in 
Amnesty would have to leave if violence 
were accepted in our particular definition 
of prisoners of conscience. 


Secondly, while the case of South Africa 
and Neison Mandela is clear-cut, support 
of violence against racial oppression 
Must logically lead to its support in 
defence of freedom generally. But where 
is the dividing line then to be drawn on 
the slippery slope, inevitably lacking 
clear demarcation? 


And, finally, it would surely be asking 
too much, in practical terms, to seek 
from any government an amnesty for 
men or women who are dedicated to its 
physical and violent overthrow and 
destruction. 


Jack Halpern is Secretary-General of 
Amnesty International. Next week he 
will write about its current and future 
projects. 
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The unknown 
political prisoner 


The sculptures on this page all represent an “unknown political 
prisoner.” They were among the 3,000 entries to an exhibition organised 
by the Institute of Contemporary Arts in 1953. They are the work of 
Pietro Consagra (right), Theodore Roszak (below) and F. E. MeWilliam 
(above) and are reproduced here by courtesy of the Trustees of the 
Tate Gallery, London. 


Peace News December 4 1964 


My crime was to say no, 
refuse the system. 

For that I am kicked around 
and eat much less 

than is essential. 


I get thin on ideals. 


You can talk so intense 
about man and his freedom 
and a prison cell: 

liberty begins in the skull, 
no amount of kicking 

can fracture a soul; 


freedom can be saying yes 
and thinking 

no, you bastard. 

But next day, 

electric shocks - 

try thinking then. 


No poet can come to terms with my reality 
when I cannot come to terms with it myself. 
A sculptor will not free me in his steel. 


I am who I was, what I might be: 

to be who I am is too much 
suffering, and I’m trying to cut down 
on suffering. 


Unknown political prisoner 
attempts to speak through poet 
never quite makes it 

remains unknown. 


Prisons are quiet from the outside. 
Puitre DiGiacomo 
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Pat Arrowsmith HOLLOWAY 1964 


This year Pat Arrowsmith spent six 
months in Holloway Prison for her 
part in organising the Committee 
of 100’s demonstration last Easter 
at the Ruislip USAF base. In this 
article she writes about recent im- 
provements in the prison. 


Holloway seems to have changed for the 
better since I first served a sentence 
there in early 1959. I say “seems” be- 
cause my experience of the prison has, 
every time, been limited: I have never 
been on any of the long-term wings, I 
have never been a patient in the hospital 
nor had much direct experience of the 
prison medical services. However, during 
my recent six-month sentence I had 
ample opportunity to meet women from 
all over the prison, talk to members of 
the prison staff and form some con- 
clusions about the current general 
situation in Holloway. 


The most important change is the in- 
creased emphasis on rehabilitation. Much 
of the prison is now run on the “ Nor- 
wich system”: a considerable amount of 
group counselling is undertaken on the 
longer-term wings. This is a recent 
development; such work with prisoners 
was not attempted until a year or two 
ago. I myself had no direct experience 
of group counselling as it was not con- 
ducted on the “Star” first offenders’ 
wing where I, as a “ civil prisoner,” was 
confined. The “ Star” wing is something 
of a transit camp, from which most of the 
women are despatched as soon as possible 
to open prisons. However, as I worked 
with prisoners from other wings and 
discussed the rehabilitation attempts 
with one or two of the prison staff, I 
soon heard about what was going on. 


There is quite a wide range of groups, 
particularly on B Wing, the “ home” of 
recidivists with sentences of six months 
or more. These groups include a branch 
of Alcoholics Anonymous, a Drug Ad- 
dicts’ Anonymous, a husbands’ and wives’ 
group and the Cameron Group (named 
by its memhers after a relative of one of 
the officers who helped found it). For a 
time I worked on a painting party with 
the secretary of the Cameron Group, 2 
lively girl who had been a “ junkie” and 
was obviously quite proud of being 
secretary of the group. Holding this post 
was, I am sure, helping her to develop 
her own self-respect and a sense of 
responsibility. From her and others I 
gathered that both the Cameron Group 
and the other groups have a fair amount 
of autonomy, and are to a large extent 
run by the prisoners themselves. Out- 
siders (officials from other prisons, 


doctors etc) are invited to attend mee- 
ings, the invitations being written (or 
typed) by prisoners. Officers, and the B 
Wing Assistant Governor, join in the 
meetings, but do not themselves run the 
groups. 


The stated intention of the Cameron 
Group is to help women keep out of 
prison in the future. As I was not on B 
Wing and never attended any of the 
group meetings I cannot report personal- 
ly on what happened during them, but 
I have the impression from what other 
prisoners told me that quite free un- 
inhibited discussion takes place. A 
variety of activities are related to the 
Cameron Group. Members undertake 
voluntary charitable work, such as dic- 
tating books to the blind. Husbands and 
wives are from time to time brought to- 
gether to try to resolve their differences 
at group meetings. The Friends of B 
Wing, an offshoot of the Cameron Group, 
are outsiders who undertake to help and 
befriend prisoners on release. 


Efforts are evidently made to smooth 
over the rough passage of release, any- 
way for the longer-term prisoners. The 
secretary of the Cameron Group, for 
instance, was given advance introduc- 
tions to one or two people who were 
willing to offer her a home and work, 
and I often heard of arrangements hav- 
ing been made for friendless women 
to be met by some suitable person at the 
gate. Some of the prison officials make 
it their business to do all they can to 
help prisoners find appropriate jobs 
before they are released. The Assistant 
Governor of my wing tried to help me in 
this way, and one woman I knew went 
out for a hotel job interview shortly 
before her release. The B Wing Assis- 
tant Governor told me she had once 
managed to get a job for a woman as a 
stallion trainer in a circus - the one and 
only thing at all likely to keep her out 
of prison in future, as she put it. 


The group counselling - a weekly event 
on the two long-term wings - is not con- 
ducted on a profound Freudian level. A 
prison officer is always present at meet- 
ings, but as a participant rather than as 
a leader. Other prison officials - e.g. the 
chaplain or psychiatrist - take part in 
some of the group sessions. I met a 
number of people, both prisoners and 
officers, who were scornful of the whole 
business, and it is impossible for me to 
assess how valuable group counselling 
really is. The sessions sounded more like 
small wing meetings, at which people 
freely poured out all their complaints, 
than deeply therapeutic occasions. Still, 
to have such discussions at all seems a 


step in the right direction. Undoubtedly 
they must help some prisoners. 


There is less locking up in Holloway 
than a year or two ago. Short-term re- 
cidivists are on the least pleasant wing 
and are always locked in for meals and 
most of the evening. I was on this wing 
initially myself. However I was told by 
one of the prison officials that the plan 
is to transfer this group of women 
(mainly prostitutes and petty thieves) as 
soon as possible to the smaller, more 
pleasant wing which will be “ open.” 


During the course of my sentence the 
prisoners on remand were moved to a 
newly decorated wing and allowed to 
remain unlocked for a much longer 
part of the day than previously - though, 
for some obscure reason, they seem still 
to have a worse time than any other 
category of prisoner in Holloway. Al- 
though unsentenced they appear to have 
cee freedom and privileges than anyone 
else. 


K Wing is an interesting, experimental 
part of Holloway. Run by a sympathetic 
Assistant Governor (a trained social 
worker), it is allotted to neglectful 
mothers, together with a leaven of “ nor- 
mal” prisoners. This wing is like a 
hostel, and the routine is designed to 
help inadequate mothers to cope with 
their lives and run their homes more 
effectively when released. 


I myself, on DX, the Star wing, found 
life tolerably varied. There were classes 
most evenings, which provided a diver- 
sion if not education. On Sunday after- 
noons and evenings I could choose from 
among quite a range of activities. If I 
wished I could remain in my cell reading 
or writing. I could chat to my fellow 
prisoners in their cells or out on the 
wing. I could go to a concert in the 
chapel (a piano recital, perhaps, or a 
Salvation Army band concert). I could 
watch television, play chess or table- 
tennis, or listen to records. Within the 
limiting context of a Victorian prison 
structure I felt the authorities made a 
reasonable effort to introduce some 
variety and possibility of choice into our 
lives. 


The prison officers themselves were as 
varied a set of women as any you might 
find in a comparable establishment. 
Some were “tough.” Many, probably the 
majority, were humane, good-humoured 
women, motivated in many instances by 
a desire to be of service to the com- 
munity. I was frequently struck by the 
relaxed, tolerant way in which the wild 
young “Borstal recalls” were treated. 
There is, I think, often a rift between 
the young, new officers and the old- 


Albert Hunt 


Eh? by Henry Livings. Produced by 
Peter Hall at the Aldwych Theatre. 


Henry Livings is sometimes described as 
the writer of unusually inventive farces. 
Instead of the country houses and French 
windows, so the argument goes, we have 
a public lavatory, the back of a television 
shop, and now, in Eh? the boiler room of 
an automatic factory. Within these 
settings, typically farcical situations 
arise: a man fails to make love to his 
bride, who consoles herself with the 
other man upstairs; a primly uniformed 
girl - not a maid but a welfare officer - 
suddenly discovers that the men around 
her can see her as if she were naked: 
her hands fly protectively across her 
body. 

To describe Livings as a writer of farces 
is, to my mind, to misunderstand com- 
pletely where his talents lie - a mis- 
understanding that Livings himself seems 
to share. The farce is the most tightly 
constructed of all theatre forms. Every- 
thing has to fit perfectly into a pattern, 
and nothing at all must be allowed to 
knock that pattern sideways. 

Now Livings’ plays are, I agree, far more 
highly organised than many critics seem 
to think - but not with the kind of 


organisation you get in a farce. His 


Eh ? 

plays just don’t feel like farces. The best 
moments are those in which the play 
suddenly takes off and seems to change 
direction. A character tells a long point- 
less story. Or else, having said the wrong 
thing, he tries to go over the scene 
again, and rectify the mistake - only he 
can never catch up with himself, and so 
the same scene is repeated, as in Big 
Soft Nellie, three times, faster and faster. 
Livings has, it seems to me, a marvellous 
unbuttoned quality. Paul Klee once said 
that in his paintings, he simply went for 
a walk with a line. This is precisely the 
feeling I get from Livings’ best plays. 


There’s one scene in Peter Hall’s pro- 
duction of Eh? which has something of 
this quality of surprise - when a vicar 
in the boiler-room suddenly improvises 
a sermon on the theme “There be 
dragons.” But for the most part, pro- 
ducer and actors seem to swallow the 
farce theory completely, and try hard to 
underline everything and stress the 
obviously comic. 


Brenda Bruce, as the welfare officer, uses 
all the exaggerated clichés of typical 
West End comedy acting. Donald Sinden 
shouts and blusters and waves his arms 
and stammers. And David Warner, mis- 
taking coyness for relaxation, simply 


translates his simpering performance as 
Henry VI at Stratford into this new role 
of boilerman. But it takes more than a 
deliberately casual revolving toe, or a 
studied gaze at the ceiling, to produce a 
real sense of being undramatic. You 
have to be really in control to create 
anything as relaxed as, say, Murray 
Melvin’s performance in Oh What a 
Lovely War. David Warner is simply 
affected. 

I’m not at all sure whether Eh? is a 
good play or not. I suspect the script - 
which I haven’t read - has lots of possi- 
bilities. But what this production does 
show is that, in spite of Peter Brook’s 
experiments, and the excitement of the 
Marat/Sade, there’s still a lot of tired, 
conventional acting at the Royal Shakes- 
peare. It creeps into all the Shakespeare 
productions I've seen there this year, 
constantly marring the good work that is 
being done. 

The answer lies only in the development 
of genuine group work, unhampered by 
star performances, and a much more 
astringent rejection of the cliché values 
of British acting. Whether a company 
as broadly based as the Royal Shakes- 
peare can achieve such astringency 
remains to be seen. But if they don’t, 
who on earth will? 


timers. I heard one or two of the former 
complain quite bitterly about the rigid 
hierarchy and the fact that newcomers 
with fresh ideas do not get much of a 
heats from the older, long-established 
officers. 


I noticed a number of smaller practical 
changes for the better in Holloway. The 
clothing has improved. Heavy lisle 
stockings have been replaced by nylons, 
and, in winter, cotton dresses by skirts 
and blouses. Women are (or are meant 
to be) supplied with deodorant sticks, 
and there is a greater variety in dress 
materials. Prisoners can now choose 
between dresses in various plain colours 
and dresses with a floral pattern. Women 
doing some of the heavier, dirtier jobs, 
such as painting and gardening, are 
supplied with shirts and dungarees. 


The food too has improved. Rather more 
fresh fruit and vegetables now feature 
on the menu, and there are boiled eggs 
for breakfast twice a week. Previously 
I never saw an egg throughout my 
sentence. However, in one practical 
respect conditions have deteriorated. 
During my earlier sentence we always 
had an hour’s outdoor exercise each day. 
This has now been cut down to half an 
hour. Some prison jobs involve periods 
in the open air, but not all. Even though 
many prisoners might not welcome more 
than half an hour’s exercise during 
the colder weather, this seems inade- 
quate from the health point of view. I 
was told the exercise period had been 
curtailed owing to staff shortage - but it 
should not be a supremely difficult ad- 
ministrative task to alter the day’s 
schedule in such a way that prisoners 
could get the full hour out of doors to 
which they are entitled. 


I have the impression that the worst 
part of Holloway is the hospital. Al- 
though never a patient there, I saw 
considerable sections of the hospital in 
passing. Much of it is made up of rows 
of the gloomiest ground-floor cells. 
Women dread going there, and again and 
again I heard harrowing accounts of re- 
calcitrant patients being put in the 
“strips” (which are presumably sup- 
posed to serve a therapeutic, not punitive 
purpose). 

One day I took a look in one of these 
“strips.” It was a miserable cell, cold 
and bare, with a wooden bench instead 
of a bed. Women who are put in these 
cells are, as their name implies, stripped 
of all their clothing, padlocked into some 
sort of untearable garment, and left 
locked in to sleep on the wooden bench 
covered with canvas quilting instead of 
bedclothes. If, as I was told by prisoners 
who worked in the hospital. women were 
often confined in these conditions for 
merely being “‘ naughty,” then they must 
surely have emerged from the “strips” 
a good deal naughtier than when they 
went in. 


I have not tried to give an exhaustive 
account of life and conditions in Hollo- 
way in 1964, and have deliberately 
avoided making all the points familiar to 
Peace News readers about the defects 
and absurdities of the prison system in 
general. It goes without saying that there 
is much to criticise in Holloway; the 
scope and depth of the rehabilitative 
work now attempted is still inadequate, 
and there is a shortage of psychiatric 
staff and social caseworkers. Instead I 
have deliberately concentrated on aspects 
of Holloway life that seem to have 
changed for the better during the past 
few years. Sometimes “ progressives ”’ 
and radicals are so keen to point out all 
the faults in a system with a view to 
reforming it that they fail to take note 
of positive efforts being made by the 
authorities themselves to bring about 
certain improvements. 


I often asked first offenders during the 
past six months whether Holloway was 
better or worse than they had expected. 
Nearly always the reply was: better. 
Holloway is a Jess unpleasant place to be 
in now than in 1959. It is also rather 
more useful as an institution to help 
rehabilitate some of the unhappy, malad- 
justed women in our society. May the 
improvements continue. 
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Kaye Whiteman 


Congo — background to the crisis 


Another Congo crisis, but one which has 
forced itself on to the public more than 
any other eruption in the Congo since 
the original crisis of July 1960, when 
Congo violence first made world head- 
lines. It is the benumbing stories of 
massacre that have made the newspaper 
sensations; but behind the horrified pub- 
lic attention given to the events in the 
Congo lies the feeling that Africa is at a 
watershed, especially in its relations with 
the rest of the world. 


Many commentators have compared 
“Stanleyville” with “Sharpeville” as a 
traumatic experience. Its ultimate sig- 
nificance does seem to lie not so much 
in the massacres, which, without being 
callous, only form part of the progres- 
sion of killings which have been going on 
in the Congo in the past four years, but 
in the startlingly different ways in which 
Western and African countries reacted 
to what happened in Stanleyville on 
November 24. 


For the West what was important was 
the massacre; for many African countries 
(and not only the more militant) it was 
the landing once again of Belgian troops 
on Congolese soil, with American (and a 
little bit of British) assistance. Certainly 
they landed with the permission of Mr 
Tshombe’s government, but to the 
Africans it was an occasion to protest 
about the whole business of Western 
intervention in the Congolese civil war. 
It was 1960 all over again, only this time 
the United Nations was not in a position 
to assist. 


How did this situation arise? One prob- 
ably has to go back to the previous 
crushing of a Congolese rebellion in 
January 1963, when UN troops carried 
out their last military operation against 
Mr Tshombe, then still attempting seces- 
sion in Katanga. This was a question 
that had bedevilled the first two and a 
half years of the Congo’s independence. 


With the forcible integration of Katanga 
into the rest of the Congo, the way was 
now open for the government of Cyrille 
Adoula to get the Congo on to its feet 
again. This was the time for the “UN 
solution ” of economic recovery through 
political reconciliation, to be carried out 
under the protection of UN troops while 
the Congo was retraining its army, the 
cause of all the trouble in 1960. 


Because of the growing financial crisis 
in the UN, in which Congo costs were an 
important issue, U Thant, the UN Secre- 
tary-General, had been anxious to pull 
out after a year at the end of 1963; but 
there had been delays in obtaining the 
necessary military assistance. A plan to 
retrain the Congolese Army under a UN 
umbrella met with strong opposition 
from Afro-Asian states because only 
Western nations were envisaged as giv- 
ing assistance; it had to be abandoned. 
U Thant, in his latest annual report, 
records that another plan (at an unspeci- 
fied date) to retrain the Congo Army with 
African assistance under a UN umbrella 


was vetoed by the Congo Army Com- 
mander, General Mobutu. 


Eventually Belgium and Israel provided 
training facilities, and the US provided 
massive logistic support. But because of 
the delays Adoula appealed for and 
secured an extra six months for the UN 
military presence, until June 30, 1964, 
which U Thant insisted should be the 
final deadline. What happened in these 
eighteen months to the political recon- 
ciliation that was to be the basis for the 
Congo’s recovery? 


The Adoula government had been born 
in July 1961 out of a compromise be- 
tween the diverse Congolese factions, 
under the patient nursing of its midwife, 
the UN’s political representative in the 
Congo, Ghana’s Robert Gardiner. The 
government had ranged from supporters 
of the durable President Kasavubu to 
Antoine Gizenga, the “ spiritual heir ” to 
the Congo’s first Prime Minister, the late 
Patrice Lumumba, who earlier in 1961 
had tried to establish his own govern- 
ment in Stanleyville. Tshombe’s Conakat 
party was not represented, and Gizenga’s 
adherence to the government was fairly 
nominal: he soon returned to Stanley- 
ville (although he did accompany Adoula 
to the non-aligned conference at Bel- 
grade), but was forcibly extracted in 
January 1962, to begin a two-and-a-half- 
year spell in prison. 


As long as there was the Tshombe threat 
to balance this defection at the other end 
of the spectrum, the Adoula government 
could claim to be a “centre” govern- 
ment. The balance became upset with 
the breaking of the Katanga bubble, and 
through 1963, without the danger of the 
common enemy in Elizabethville, the 
opposition to the Adoula regime grew. 
The Congolese Parliament (the same as 
had been elected in May 1960), when it 
was allowed to meet, insisted on discuss- 
ing subjects that the government didn’t 
want discussed. 

In April 1963 a reshuffle was forced in 
an attempt to broaden the base of the 
government, but the members of Lumum- 
ba’s old party included were promptly 
disowned by the party. As a sign of 
things to come a few Tshombe men were 
in the central government for the first 
time. 

Increasingly, the detention of Gizenga 
became the pressing parliamentary issue, 
and in September 1963, after the Senate 
had passed a motion calling for Gizenga’s 
release in 24 hours, President Kasavubu 
dissolved parliament and gave Adoula 
full Jegislative powers until a new con- 
stitution could be approved and elections 
held. This was followed by repressive 
measures against parliamentarians, and 
against the unionists, who were threaten- 
ing a general strike. A state of emer- 
gency was declared in Leopoldville. 

It was in these circumstances that the 
Council of National Liberation was 
formed from a group of dissidents 
including notably Christophe Gbenye, 
Bocheley-Davidson and André Lubaya, 


To escape arrest, they fied across the 
Congo River to Brazzaville. There, where 
a radical government had just been 
formed following a revolution in August, 
the CNL established itself, and began to 
preach the violent overthrow of the 
Adoula government. 


The first place in which the revolt took 
root was the province of Kwilu, Gizenga’s 
politically conscious and deeply discon- 
tented homeland, perilously close to 
Leopoldville. Pierre Mulele, one of 
Gizenga’s lieutenants, had been organis- 
ing bands of youths there since July 
1963; a price was put on him in October, 
but the revolt did not assume menacing 
proportions until January 1964, when 
rebel successes against the Congo Army 


began to cause disquiet in Leopold- 
ville. 
By April, when the Kwilu revolt had 


been brought under control (although 
not extinguished), a new and much more 
alarming revolt flared up in Kivu, where 
a new name began to capture attention, 
Gaston Soumialot, a staunch Lumumbist. 
By June 1964, the month the UN troops 
were due to leave, Soumialot had de- 
vastated the Congo Army’s morale; he 
had under his control much of Kivu and 
Maniema. provinces, and was threatening 
North Katanga. 

The military crisis, combined with the 
by now extreme unpopularity of the 
Adoula government, called for a new 
solution on the political plane; it was 
probably General Mobutu, the intelligent 
and ruthless army commander, who 
decided that Tshombe held the answer. 
The ex-Katanga leader had been in self- 
imposed exile in Spain for a year; but 
realising the time was fruitful for politi- 
cal change at home, he had begun to 
brush up his image as the man who could 
bring reconciliation. “I am the contact 
man,” he said on his return at the end 
of June; and it was his believed contacts 
with the rebels, as much as his accepta- 
bility to the establishment (especially 
the influential Mobutu-centred Binza 
Group), that finally persuaded President 
Kasavubu in July to designate him 
interim Premier under the new con- 
stitution. 

This constitution had been prepared by 
a special conference sitting at Lulua- 
bourg from January to May; sadly, it was 
only submitted to referendum as the UN 
troops, by now at a nominal figure, were 
leaving. Had al] this been speeded up 
while the UN still provided some sort of 
effective security, the Congo picture 
might have been very different today. 
For the UN solution to be effective, elec- 
tions ought to have been held before the 
UN troops departed; but the end of June 
came amidst political uncertainty, and 
the economic recovery which the UN had 
set under way was iP danger of collapse 
because of the rev pits 


So the “Wy solution” had failed. Now 


it Neb the turn of Tshombe; this turned 
Ov", to be what might be called the 
although 


“Western solution.” For 
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A rebel army leader is hauled off 
by Congolese government soldiers 
during a round-up last month in 
Kindu, where government forces 
gathered for an assault on the 
rebels’ stronghold at Stanleyville. 


Tshombe styled himself as the apostle of 
reconciliation, his contacts with the 
rebels were not enough to put an end to 
the revolt. Maybe they had established 
these links in the hope of persuading 
him to raise the standards of revolt once 
more in Katanga, which would almost 
certainly have caused the collapse of the 
Leopoldville regime. Fear of this was 
probably what persuaded Mobutu that 
the return of Tshombe was politically 
necessary. 


But once back in Leopoldville Tshombe 
had in effect taken sides, although he 
released Gizenga, and persuaded the 
Gizengist André Lubaya to return from 
Brazzaville. Thomas Kanza,_ once 
Lumumba’s representative at the UN and 
later to become the rebels’ Foreign 
Minister, was also at this stage in Leo- 
poldville, reported to be in the running 
for Tshombe’s Foreign Minister. This 
would have been a big fish for Tshombe 
to hook. But Tshombe was now part of 
the old order, and Lubaya’s defection 
earned instant condemnation from his 
colleague Gbenye. 


It was at this stage that the African 
heads of state showed the real hostility 
that existed towards Tshombe through- 
out the African continent (for his role 
in the Katanga affair) at their conference 
in Cairo. This must have influenced the 
rebels in their decision to continue the 
struggle. When Tshombe returned 
Soumialot had been riding high; mili- 
tarily there was no reason to compromise 
at this stage. 


After a pause, during which Gizenga and 
Kanza signally failed to take office under 
Tshombe, the rebels resumed the offen- 
sive. On August 5 they took their most 
important prize, Stanleyville; at the same 
time they were threatening the vital 
Kamina base in Katanga. This was the 
moment of decision for Tshombe to call 
in vastly increased American military 
aid, and to recruit white mercenaries, 
thus confirming African suspicions about 
him and increasing the dangers of a cold 
war arena in the Congo. But the gamble 
worked militarily; the Congo Army’s 
morale was restored, and on these 
crutches provided from outside it broke 
the rebels’ mystique of invincibility. 


All through September and October, 
while the African countries were discuss- 
ing ineffectively what to do about the 
Congo, Tshombe’s army was rolling back 
the rebel advance until, in November, 
the rebels were left with only Stanley- 
ville, where they had established a 
“People’s Republic” in August. This 
was when the hostages question first 
came up, as the rebels, faced with defeat, 
became increasingly desperate, with 
results with which we are all familiar. 


What next? According to latest reports, 
the rebellion is by no means over, and 
the rebels are likely to obtain increased 
sympathy if not more direct assistance 
from most African states; last weekend 
Algeria was threatening to fly troops to 
the Congo. However, even if Tshombe 
finally wins out, nothing will have been 
proved, because the Congo Army’s 
successes have so patently not been due 
to their own efforts. And the American 
decision to back Tshombe to the hilt, 
rather than pursue the more cautious 
non-intervention line advocated by 
General de Gaulle, makes one disbelieve 
in the efficacy of the Western solution, 
unless it incorporates an “ African 
solution ” as well. 


This means exerting pressure towards a 
political reconciliation. Participation of 
all Congolese political groups in the 
forthcoming Congolese elections (due in 
February) must be the aim towards 
which all should work. Mr Tshombe 
should realise that to continue his 
present intransigence is not ultimately 
in his own interest. He has won a vic- 
tory of sorts; now is surely the time for 
leniency, which could be shown especial- 
ly in some sort of gesture towards the 
OAU, which could yet play an important 
part in taking the Congo off the boil. 

The alternative is a cold war situation - 
the phrase “second Vietnam” is being 
freely bandied about - to which the even 
more dangerous element of a race war is 
likely to be added, given the atmosphere 
engendered by events in Stanleyville. 


Kaye Whiteman is an assistant editor of 
“West Africa,” 
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THE RISKS OF SOCIAL ACTION 


A. J. Muste replies to Theodore Roszak 


In his article of October 30, “ Direct Action for Social Change,’ 


’ Theo- 


dore Roszak suggested that peace groups might find a more responsive 
public if they attempted to make non-violence relevant to a wider range 
of social issues. A. J. Muste’s reply to this proposal, here published in 
a shortened form, will appear in the December issue of Liberation. 


Experience does not support the idea 
that shifting attention to some extent 
from the war-system is free from serious 
dangers, or that concentrating on other 
aspects of society where we aim at social 
change is likely to open up a straighter 
road to ending war. 


In the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries there was a very powerful 
socialist and labour movement as firmly 
committed to a warless as to a classless 
world, and apparently committed also to 
radical action if the European govern- 
ments and societies should seek to draw 
the peoples into war. If that movement 
had met the war crisis of 1914 with the 
resistance to which it was pledged and 
which it could have mounted, the effect 
would have been revolutionary in all 
spheres of life. 


Putting to one side what did happen 
instead in Germany, Italy and Russia, let 
us consider Great Britain after World 
War I. At the outset, the Labour Party 
still had pacifist or radical anti-war 
leadership in such men as MacDonald, 
Snowden and Lansbury. However, the 
party became increasingly identified with 
“the national interest” and economic 
problems. At a critical point in the 
middle thirties it abandoned its resis- 
tance to the rearmament of Britain, 
supported and shared in the conduct of 
World War II, and has had a part in the 


acquisition of the British nuclear deter- 
rent. 

Obviously the situation was not simple. 
The rise of Hitler and Stalin, World War 
lJ, the nuclear arms race - all these are 
realities which bore tragically on human 
beings. But are we not still in the 
position today of calling for ‘ disarma- 
ment,” i.e. ending the worship of the 
nation-state, putting an end to war? 
These have not been the major, over- 
riding aims of British Labour and the 
British people. 

A similar development took place in the 
US in the Roosevelt era. At the begin- 
ning of the thirties the nation was still 
experiencing the post World War I 
revulsion against war, and peace senti- 
ment continued to be prevalent for a few 
years more. With Roosevelt came the 
New Deal and the upsurge of the labour 
movement. 

Liberals, progressives and even some who 
may properly be called radicals were 
swept into the Roosevelt machinery - in 
the unions, government and to some ex- 
tent even business. The Socialist Party 
lost members and supporters and ceased 
to have pretensions to being an influen- 
tial third party. Except for the special 
case of the Communist Party in that 
period, there was no longer any radical 
political organisation, assuming that 
“radical” applies here at all. In any 
case, the CP, in spite of the appearance 


“WE DON’T CARE IF 
WE MAKE YOU MAD, WE 
WILL MAKE YOU TALK” 


.. another allegation against South 


African police by 90-day detention victim 


“AND WE HAVE MADE MANY PEOPLE MAD ALREADY,” said 
South African security police while forcing a 50-year-old grandmother 
with a weak heart to stand for 13 hours’ interrogation. 


This is one of 10 of the most recent allegations that the South African 
security police are assaulting and torturing 90-day detainees to gain 


information. 


Do not cast aside these words from sworn affidavits as exaggeration. 
Far more gruesome affidavits of police methods - being used throughout 
South Africa today - have been received. And at least forty-nine 90-day 
detainees have already complained of assault by policemen or warders. 
They have been kicked, hit and, with sacks tied over their heads, 
electrically shocked. Latest affidavits state the widespread use of the 


> 


“Statue” torture: 


Detainees are forced to stand continuously for 


periods up to 20 or even 60 hours while being interrogated by teams 


of policemen. 


If these allegations of torture and assault 
can be brought before the courts hun- 
dreds may be saved some of the misery 
endured in prison cells at present. De- 
fence and Aid was established to aid and 
defend the victims of these oppressive 
and arbitrary procedures. But in 1963, 
3,350 persons were arrested and detained 
under South Africa’s security laws, and 
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new cases are arising all the time. De- 
fence and Aid is now having to turn 
away cases for the first time ever, 
through sheer lack of funds. 

PLEASE help us to help those suffering 
under the iniquities of apartheid legis- 
lation. Use this coupon. You may, of 
course, prefer to give anonymously. But 
please give now! 
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of its fronts, was never in any genuine 
sense a pacifist or even anti-war force. 

In this situation, progressive and erst- 
while radical forces were in no position 
and had no real urge to oppose Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy even as he moved 
the country closer to involvement in 
World War II. They could not combine 
real opposition there with their involve- 
ment in and gratitude for his domestic 
policies. Jobs for the new unionists soon 
became tied up with rising appropria- 
tions for the defence budget. When the 


war came, Negroes profited from it 
economically and in some cases in 
status. 


Again, I am not suggesting that all this 
is simple and I am aware that in some 
respects conditions may be different to- 
day. But I do not see how the conclusion 
can be escaped that absorption of social- 
ly-minded people into other issues than 
war may be dangerous in the extreme; 
and secondly, that even if what are re- 
garded as social advances, and may 
actually be advances, take place, this is 
certainly no automatic guarantee that 
war is being made less likely or even 
more “ civilised,” or that non-violence in 
international relations is gaining accep- 
tance. 


India and its Gandhian movement furnish 
another instance. Here is a nation which 
achieved its independence by non-vio- 
lence. The men who formed its govern- 
ment when independence was achieved 
were all people who had been intimate 
associates of Gandhi. Not all were his 
philosophical or religious disciples, but 
some, such as Rajendra Prasad, were. 
But when they set up a government, it 
was on traditional lines with a military 
establishment. Gandhi dissociated him- 
self from that move. In the Chinese 
crisis of two years ago the Indian govern- 
ment operated in military fashion as any 
other government, and was drawn into 
the struggle of the major powers by 
accepting military supplies from the US 
and some from Russia. 


The New York Times of November 8, 
1964, reported a meeting of the national 
committee, ruling body of the Congress 
Party. Under discussion was a resolu- 
tion denouncing the Chinese explosion 
of an atomic bomb. Of the 22 delegates 
to the national committee who had 
spoken to the resolution up to the time 
of the dispatch, 12 proposed and 
supported amendments advocating de- 
velopment of an Indian atomic bomb. It 
would be much safer to bet that the 
government of Gandhi's country will soon 
follow in the path of China - unless, of 
course, nuclear disarmament takes place 
soon - than that it will not. 


In this context there is very little direct 
opposition in the Gandhian movement to 
these military policies, and hardly a firm 
and unmistakable dissociation from them. 
There is a theory among them which is 
of direct significance for the problem of 
the American and British peace move- 
ments. The theory is that by certain 
kinds of non-violent land reform and 
village organisation, a non-violent society, 
which will have no need of war and 
hence will dispense with its military 
establishment, is being built, although 
the government and the dominant econo- 
mic and political forces follow the course 
which we have stated. 


I doubt very much that any of the 
Gandhians with whom I have had con- 
siderable contact for some years have 
any confidence in the validity of this 
theory; at any rate not in the way it is 
being carried out, which comes nearer to 
social work in this context. This is in 
obvious contrast to the way in which 
Gandhi always insisted on uniting “‘ con- 
structive work” with resistance to all 
violence. 

I know of no knowledgeable Westerners 
who believe that in some distinctive 
sense a non-violent society is being built 
in India. And if it is a question of 
“popularity” - on which considerable 
emphasis is being placed by those who 
today advocate concentration on civil 
rights or slum clearance - the idea of 
non-violence has suffered a severe blow 
by the conduct of the Indian government 
and related Indian developments. India 


itself has unmistakably lost esteem and 
status to a great degree. 


Coming closer home for a moment, I 
agree the non-violent civil rights move- 
ment in the USA has been an event of 
very great significance for the believers 
In non-violence, as well as in other res- 
pects. Large numbers of people have 
been educated in the technique of non- 
Ne and it has become a household 
word. 


It is too early to assess the ultimate 
results and destination of the civil rights 
movement. This means, among other 
things, that it is too early to be con- 
fident that, while it has drawn energies 
away from the struggle against war as 
such, it has proven the most effective 
way to advance that struggle. Theodore 
Olson has observed: ‘“ Because the cold 
war, for both ideological and economic 
reasons, profoundly inhibits any real 
change on genuine social issues, any 
attack on these issues is an attack on 
the cold war.” But on strictly logical 
grounds it would be just as correct to say 
that only a massive attack on the cold 
war which by definition so profoundly 
inhibits social change will make possible 
a real attack on other social issues. 

It remains to be seen whether the civil 
rights movement will prove revolutionary 
In character and impact. I surmise that 
virtually all competent observers would 
say that most Negroes want equality in 
American society very much as it is, 
except that colour discrimination should 
be abolished. They do not think in terms 
of a radically new economic order or of 
a disarmed nation or world. 


There is more talk among Negroes today 
about not seeing why they should fight 
for “freedom” in Cuba or Vietnam 
when they themselves are not free at 
home. But it is not certain whether this 
would express itself in refusal of military 
service or radical opposition to the entire 
war system if colour discrimination were 
wiped out. There has not been among 
Negroes or others in the civil rights 
struggle any strong feeling or action in 
relation to American foreign policy, e.g. 
the war in Vietnam, even though it is 
conceivable that these may be at least 
as vital and momentous for the future 
of Negroes and whites as the civil rights 
struggle. 


There is nothing in political experience 
to suggest that in the absence of a 
powerful pacifist or anti-war component 
in the movement for social change, and 
specific education on issues of nationa- 
lism, militarism, the meaning of war in 
the nuclear age, and so on, war will in 
fact be abolished. That will come about 
only if a creative peace movement comes 
into being and people’s minds and feel- 
Ings are somehow reached on the issues 
In this field as they have been on the 
race issue. 


Pacifists have a very important decision 
to make at this point. Choosing the issue 
which has immediate and obvious “ draw- 
ing power” is not the only, and, I would 
add, not the most important, criterion on 
which to base the decision, though we 
have to take some account, as Theodore 
Roszak suggests at one point in his Peace 
News article, of where “the contempor- 
ary world pinches people.” 


People are sometimes mistaken as to 
what pinches or poisons them. Early in 
his article Theodore Roszak follows his 
contention that the “war issue 
simply does not have drawing power as a 
political issue” by this statement: “We 
all know it ought to have drawing power; 
it ought indeed to be so potent an issue 
that none of us can get to sleep at night 
for worrying about it.” This suggests 
that what is most needed is an analysis 
of why a “ peace programme ” is less the 
object of attention now than a few years 
ago. What made it popular or seemingly 
popular then? 


Most of all what seems to be needed is 
much more serious study of how this 
problem of human survival can be dealt 
with - if not by conventional “ political ” 
means, then by other means which may 
well also be relevant to the real solution 
of other issues which are more “ popu- 
lar” today. 


Other people’s violence 


In his article on November 20, Albert 
Hunt attempts to show why the views of 
Eric Todd, the Guardian's football corres- 
pondent, are similar to those of Hitler. 
He accuses popular journalists of using 
emotive phrases, but suggests to his own 
readers that they try substituting the 
word “Jew” for certain words in Mr 
Todd’s story. How emotive can you 
get? 

Of Brian James (Daily Mail) he writes: 
“For a man who hates violence, Mr 
James has an unusual vocabulary.” May 
I suggest that for the words “ Mr James 
you try substituting ‘“‘ Mr Hunt.’ 


I agree wholeheartedly with your corres- 
pondent when he writes of the need to 
look more carefully at the whole struc- 
ture of a society that produces violence 
of the kind seen at football matches. But 
his remedies are essentially of the long- 
term kind. What are wanted - and what 
the public expects the press to supply - 
are immediate solutions to immediate 
problems. 


Mr Hunt has never seen a bottle thrown 
at a football game; I have. I have also 
seen a goalkeeper knocked unconscious 
by a missile thrown by someone in a 
crowd, and no doubt even Mr Hunt will 
accept the truth of the newspaper story 
that a girl spectator was taken to hospital 
as a result of violence at a recent 
match. a 

Your correspondent believes that Eric 
Todd meant it when he wrote of such 
things as stocks and pillories. The im- 
pression I got from Mr Todd's article was 
that it was intended to be in part satiri- 
cal. Why should it be presumed that 
only such writers as Michael Frayn are 
entitled to employ satire? 

Mr Hunt confesses that he has “ cheered 
on what I felt at the time to be deserved 
retaliation.” I know of no member of 
the football press who has done that in 


Subscriptions 
for CORE 


Peace News is becoming more and more 
interesting to the American civil rights 
Movement. Several weeks ago the 
Mississippi Council of Federated Organi- 
sations (COFO) requested gift subscrip- 
tions to Peace News for its several 
Freedom Centres. The response of our 
readers was quick and generous; as a 
result five of COFO’s centres are receiy- 
ing Peace News regularly. 

Now, the San Francisco chapter of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, one of the 
most active local branches of that organi- 
sation, has asked to receive Peace News. 
As is the case with most American civil 
rights groups, CORE has limited funds 
to carry on its activities (most of its 
resources go into legal fees to finance 
the trials of its civilly disohedient mem- 
bers). It would therefore appreciate 
having a subscription donated. 

Requests like that of CORE and COFO 
mean a great deal to all of us at Peace 
News. For one thing, an interested 
American readership strengthens our 
international standing. But more im- 
portantly, these requests from civil] rights 
groups are an opportunity for us to bring 
the struggle for peace and for racial 
justice a little closer together. This is 
our chance to express our solidarity with 
an important non-violent movement in 
its work for justice and human under- 
standing. 

If any of you care to contribute £3 for 
an American airmail subscription or any 
part of that amount, will you please ear- 
mark your cheques for “ CORE.” 
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public or private life. Perhaps, after all, 
Mr Hunt is too emotionally involved to 
be qualified to criticise the press. 


He takes phrases and sentences out of 
context to illustrate his point that not all 
the reporters agreed about the facts at 
the match between Everton and Leeds 
United. One fact upon which I am sure 
they would all be agreed is that the 
caption to your photograph of that match 
is wrong. The man on the right is 
Labone; Collins is on the left. 

Brian Crowther, 

79 Clarence Road, 

Manchester 13. 


The editor comments: The mistake in 
our caption, for which we apologise, 
originated in the agency caption supplied 
with the photograph. It was not of 
Albert Hunt’s making. 


MLF 


Christopher Driver is, I am afraid, mis- 
taken in his estimate that “the British 
Communist Party is not a flexible in- 
strument, capable of creating ground- 
swells of opinion.” (The Disarmers, 
p. 37.) 
In the period 1941/46 the CP was more 
expert and more effective than any other 
political body in Britain in establishing 
“ sround-swells.” With Mrs Churchill in 
the chair of the Aid to Russia campaign 
it could hardly go wrong, and many of its 
achievements were most commendable; 
but there can be no forgiving its success 
in burying the central issue - the politi- 
cal nature of the war itself. This is still 
to be disinterred. f 
In one important respect at least things 
are today once more going the way that 
suits the Communist Party, and it is 
capitalising accordingly. 
There is deep and widespread hostility 
to the multilateral force. The World 
Council of Peace and its British Peace 
Committee have been stirring it up over 
this, and the ground-swell is on. 
The problem for us is how best to wage 
the struggle against the MLF without 
aiding the machinations of Warsaw Pact 
politics. 
In the Cuba crisis of 1962, we of the 
Committee of 100 solved a similar prob- 
lem all too late in the day by coming up 
with the slogan “East and West - Hands 
off Cuba.” This year we have used the 
same formula to good effect in connec- 
tion with Cyprus. But what of the 
MLF? 
The answer is to find its nearest equiva- 
lent in Eastern militarism and to cam- 
paign against them both together. There 
can then be no mistake as to where we 
stand. Fellow-travellers have then the 
option of staying with us under the flag 
of non-alignment or going off on their 
own to put their own case in their own 
way. Most of them will take to flight - as 
they did during the Cuban demonstration 
when, from Grosvenor Square, we set off 
for the Russian Embassy. 
The practical difficulty to date has been 
to identify the particular feature of 
Soviet militarism that can be most close- 
ly linked with the MLF. In the last few 
days the Russians have solved this 
problem for us. 
On November 24 The Times published a 
report from its correspondent in Oslo: 
“Tf the western countries establish a 
multilateral nuclear force Russia may 
revive the idea of an eastern European 
MLF, Mr Tsarapkin, the chief Soviet 
disarmament negotiator, said today 
(23rd). The idea was vaguely men- 
tioned after Mr Khrushchev’s visit to 
Prague in September.” 
Thank you, Mr Tsarapkin! 
We now have the correct non-aligned 
slogan: “No MLF - East or West.” As 
and when we insist upon this we shall 
have established the necessary founda- 
tions for a principled campaign - and the 
difference between power-political sheep 
and ourselves as internationally unilater- 
alist goats will be quickly self-evident. 
Peter Cadogan, 
Chairman, International 
Sub Committee, National 
Committee of 100, 
5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


In her report of the CND annual con- 
ference (November 27), Wendy Butlin is 
right to question CND’s stress on the 
1965 Easter demonstration. If CND is 
to be a vital organism, it is important 
for us to be able to react, for example, 
to the forthcoming issue posed by the 
Wilson-Johnson confrontation over the 


Letters to 
the Editor 


future of NATO. If the Government en- 
dorses this dangerous concept of a collec- 
tive nuclear defence, the strength of our 
campaign will surely have to be tested 
well before next Easter, perhaps even 
before Christmas. 


May one therefore ask the CND National 
Executive to give serious consideration 
now to calling a meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, should Mr Wilson return from 
Washington with a promise to involve 
this country in a NATO nuclear force. 
Kenneth Low, 

Chairman, Caterham CND, 

60 Crescent Road, 

Caterham, Surrey. 


YCND and Labour 


The first paragraph of your front page 
article on November 27 referred to two 
young men from YCND who passed out 
pro-Labour Party leaflets to delegates to 
the CND annual conference. 


On behalf of the National YCND Execu- 
tive I should like to make it quite clear 
that the policy advocated by that leaflet 
was not agreed to by the 1963 YCND 
annual conference, and that this leaflet 
represented only the policy of one 
YCND group. 
Dave Swaffer, 
Chairman, National Youth Campaign 

for Nuclear Disarmament, 
2 Carthusian Street, London E.C.1. 


‘The Disarmers’ 


Hugh Brock, in his review of The Dis- 
armers - a Study of Protest (November 
27), quotes Christopher Driver's report 
of the initial meeting of the founders of 
CND at Amen Court: “There is little 
doubt that the composition of the new 
Executive had been effectively decided 
beforehand among the Martin-Priestley 
group.” 


In fact this was not so; it was only dur- 
ing the course of the meeting that Kings- 
ley Martin (in the chair) and I realised 
that some sort of an Executive had to be 
set up. We wrote a number of names 
down on a piece of paper. Kingsley read 
them out to the meeting. Some of those 
suggested were unable to accept; those 
who did were agreed by the meeting. 


The whole thing was much more empiri- 
cal and much less conspiratorial than 
Christopher Driver suggests. 

Peggy Duff, 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 

2 Carthusian Street, London E.C.1. 


Germany 


David Childs (November 20) is puzzled 
to know why certain West German 
directors haven’t been put on trial on the 
strength of documents of which the East 
Germans have made photostats. 


The answer is very simple. After the 
war, all the Nazi records, their stationery 
and their offices, fell into Communist 
hands. They never put the archives into 
anyone else’s hands, and were careful 
not to publicise any of what they had 
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until they could use it to incriminate 
people who had risen to high office in 
the West. 


The East Germans’ object is to em- 
barrass the West, not to bring criminals 
to justice and certainly not to help the 
victims (they never pay compensation to 
sufferers from Nazi persecution). This 
creates a great dilemma - because un- 
doubtedly a lot of what comes from East 
Germany, however malicious the inten- 
tion of publication, is genuine. There 
are lots of criminals still about. On the 
other hand, the East Germans are able 
and willing to make a perfect forgery of 
a Nazi document whenever they wish. 
What is the Frankfurt prosecution office 
to do? 

Thomas Braun, 

Merton College, Oxford. 


Stamps 


In his article in your issue of November 
20, David Childs states that “as far as he 
knows West Germany has so far not 
printed stamps of people like Ossietzky 
or the anti-Hitler plotters of 1944.” 


As a West German post official I feel 
obliged to confute David Childs: I en- 
close a set of stamps commemorating the 
German resistance against Nazi terror- 
ism, The first stamp of the set shows the 
student Sophie Scholl, who was sentenced 
to death and beheaded after she had 
distributed anti-Nazi leaflets in the uni- 
versity of Munich, 

Gunter Schmickler, 

53 Bonn, Germanenstr. 87, 

Germany. 


‘The Rebel Passion’ 


Thank you for publishing A, J. Muste’s 
splendid review (November 27) of my 
book. 


May I explain that I would have been 
only too glad to treat the leading FoR 
personalities in depth, as he suggests, 
and also to include the socialist pioneers 
of pacifism. Unfortunately I was limited 
by the publishers, for economic reasons, 
to a total of 80,000 words; this meant 
that the book became a mathematical 
problem of fitting a quart into a pint 
pot, rather than a literary exercise of 
which an author could be proud. 

Vera Brittain, 

4 Whitehall Court, London S.W.1. 
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AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 2ls, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphta 2, 
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Don't leave it too late 


Support Peace News by sending today your order from our 
ENDSLEIGH CHRISTMAS CARDS AND 
HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


Christmas list 


A sample set of Christmas cards makes an excellent personal assort- 
ment. Still time to collect orders from your friends - with up to 50% 


discount for local funds. 


A well-selected list of the books you will want to give, and many other 
reasonably-priced presents of stationery, calendars, pens and gift 


dressings. 


32 latest Christmas cards 
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82 different 
and for ‘‘ Prisoners for Peace ” 


100 assorted Peace Parcel 
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20s Od 


All packets post free and at prices below the full value of the cards 
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A ‘20th Congress’ for the Catholics 


The following account of the recent 
Vatican Council session in Rome is re- 
printed from I. F. Stone’s Weekly of 
November 30. ; , 
The Ecumenical Council, which has just 
closed its third session in Rome, is in a 
sense the “20th Congress” of Roman 
Catholicism. Khrushchev, who opened 
windows at the 20th Congress and let in 
a little fresh air on the stagnant atmos- 
phere of Stalinism, resembled in some 
ways Pope John XXIII, who within three 
months of ascending the throne of St 
Peter, decided to call the first Ecumeni- 
cal Council since 1870, and bring the 
Church “up to date.” Both were men of 
the people, almost peasant types, with a 
sense of humour and good sense often 
absent intheir bureaucracies. 

We deal here with two dogmatic world 
systems, which owe their ultimate origin 
to the Jewish passion for social justice 
(one in Jesus, the other in Marx). Both 
have congealed into vast power struc- 
tures, claiming  infallibility through 
revelation. Both have the intrinsic in- 


British relief 
for Vietnam 


It was announced in a written answer in 
the Commons on November 17 that the 
British government is sending blankets 
and other supplies costing £5,000 to 
South Vietnam for victims of the recent 
floods. The Save the Children Fund have 
contributed £1,000, and Oxfam £2,500. 
Oxfam’s contribution is to be used partly 
for immediate relief, and partly for re- 
construction and rehabilitation. : 
The Central Committee of Saigon 
Students has sent the following appeal to 
the International Student Conference 
Secretariat: 
“Terrible storm and flood hits and 
overflows Central Vietnam. About 
7,000 people killed and one million 
homeless and hungry. All property 
destroyed. We hope to receive im- 
mediate relief from all national unions 
of students, particularly food, clothing 
and money, and suggest they urge 
their governments to take action and 
protest against communist Viet Cong 
who shoot and attack all transportation 
of goods and relief to victims.” 
The ISC requests that contributions of 
material goods should be _ directed 
through national committees of the Red 
Cross, and that money should be sent to 
Vietnam Flood Disaster Fund, ISC 
eee PO Box 36, Leiden, Nether- 
ands. 


News in brief 


The public inquiry into the circumstan- 
ces in which it was possible for Det-Sgt 
Challenor to continue on duty when he 
appeared to have been affected by the 
onset of mental illness concluded its 
hearings last week. When it is com- 
pleted, Mr Arthur James QC, Chairman 
of the inquiry, will submit his report to 
the Home Secretary. 

The government has given approval for 
certain components for the Royal Navy’s 
fifth Polaris submarine to be ordered, it 
was confirmed on November 24 by the 
Ministry of Defence (Navy). 

Two Dutch conscientious objectors, Rudo 
Hofstra and Kees van Noord, were 
arrested on November 23. Their case is 
not expected to be tried until early next 
year, 

South Africa’s 90-day detention law will 
cease to operate as from January 11, 
1965. It will be reintroduced at once, 
says the Minister of Justice, if he thinks 
it necessary for security. 


tolerance of systems claiming to possess 
the one and only truth. Both are having 
slowly to adjust to man’s instinctive 
desire for intellectual freedom. 


Compared to the last council in 1870 and 
to Pius XI, who presided over it, the new 
council shows a fresh wind blowing 
through the ancient structure. Pius XI, 
in his reign of 32 years, set himself like 
a Canute against all the tides of modern- 
ity. The achievement of his council was 


an exercise in anachronism, the promul 
gation of Papal  infallibility, The 
sharpest contrast is on religious liberty, 


which Pius XI attacked along with all 
other forms of liberalism in his notorious 
Syllabus of Errors. In this council only 
a last-minute manoeuvre by the Roman 
Curia, abetted by Pope Paul, who is no 
liberal, blocked a majority declaration 
for religious liberty. That. and a new 
majority declaration clearing the Jews of 
guilt for the crucifixion, seem certain of 
adoption at the next session. The latter 
will help shut off a poisonous source of 
anti-semitism. 


Compared with the needs of the modern 
world, the Church’s progress is snail- 
paced. The progressives failed to get a 
new stand on birth control, and asked in 
vain for the Church to recognise the 
right of conscientious objection in war- 
time. Most disappointing was the debate 
on nuclear weapons, when Bishop Han- 
nan of Washington pleaded against their 
condemnation, especially when “small” 
and “clean.” An Oriental Patriarch, 


Maximos IV, in opposing use of the atom 
bomb, asked the council to imitate St 
Ambrose, who barred the Emperor Theo- 
dosius from his Cathedral for having 
ordered the massacre of an innocent 
population. The council resisted such 
romantic pleas. Le Monde’s correspon- 
dent noted (November 12) that after 
debating minor liturgical questions enda- 
lessly the council disposed in less than 


48 hours “of this most agonising ques- 
tion for the whole of mankind” - by 
postponing action. Those prelates of the 
Church who believe even these horrible 
weapons may be used in a “ just war” 
are not, however, alone. Except for a 
handful of pure pacifists, this is a doc- 
trine on which all mankind, from Rome 
to Peking, seems to be achieving a 
unique and miraculous near-unanimity, 


Apartheid: students march 


5,000 students, mostly drawn from 
London colleges and universities, march- 
ed in protest on Monday night against 
the continuing policy of oppression being 


practised by the South African govern- 
ment against the National Union of 
South African Students 

Following the march, most of the 


students attended the Anti-Apartheid 
rally held at Central Hall. There they 
were addressed by several speakers, in- 
cluding Clive Jenkins, Fenner Brockway, 
Hilda Bernstein, Laura Grimond (wife 
of the Liberal Party leader) and Labour 
ee David Ennals and Arthur Hatters- 
ey. 

The two MPs and Mr Jenkins were 
strongly challenged on the government’s 
decision to approve a final shipment of 
16 Buccaneer planes to South Africa. At 
one point, Mr Jenkins was booed when 
he referred to the Labour Party as “the 


Fallout rate down 
from 1963 peak 


The fallout rate of long-lived radio- 
activity reported from all sources was 
three times as high in 1962 as it had 
been for the period 1960-61, and during 
the year 1963 the fallout exceeded that 
of the previous year, according to a 
report issued on November 27 by the 
United Nations scientific committee on 
the effects of radioactivity. 

However, the committee envisages that 
in 1964 the fallout rate may be only two 
thirds of that during 1963; it will con- 
tinue to decrease progressively in future 
years. This is the result of the nuclear 
test-ban treaty, signed on July 25, 1963. 
The report deals with the localised 
effects of testing in Utah and in the 
Arctic regions; in the latter, the level of 
Caesium 137 in small groups of local 
inhabitants who live almost exclusively 
on the meat of reindeer and caribou has 


Pilotless planes 
on spy flights 


The US is sending pilotless aircraft 
over Communist territory for espionage 
missions, an article in the New York 
Times suggested on November 25. 
The article. by Jack Raymond, states that 
in one report “the Communist Chinese 
claimed the downing of an American 
high-altitude pilotless reconnaissance 
plane in south central China.” In another 
report, ‘a news correspondent in Saigon 
quoted military sources as saying that 
the Air Force in South Vietnam was 
launching pilotless planes over North 
Vietnam on photo-taking missions.” 
Jack Raymond states that official sources 
in Washington refused to confirm or 
deny these reports, but he adds that 
it ee that reconnaissance drones 
exist. 


on occasion exceeded the world average 
by a factor of more than 100, states the 
committee’s report. 


An article in The Times on November 
28 quoted a “scientific source close to 
the committee ” as saying: 


“We just do not know what radiation 
does to human beings at the compara- 
tively low rates which we have been 
receiving of late. If we were to extra- 
polate from the effects of the Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima explosions we must 
expect grave results, both somatic and 
genetic, from fallout, but this has not 
been scientifically proved.” 


German emergency 
laws protest 


The War Resisters’ International and 
other peace groups in Germany are 
planning public demonstrations for 
December 5 to protest against the antici- 
pated parliamentary reading of the West 
German emergency laws. These laws 
would greatly strengthen the hand of the 
government to take action in the event 
of any “ external” or “internal danger” 
to the Federal Republic. Among other 
things, they provide for the proclamation 
of martial law, the installation of air- 
raid shelters, annual air-raid training for 
all citizens over 16, control of news and 
suspension of civil liberties. 

There is strong opposition to the bill, 
which Klaus Vack, secretary-general of 
the German WRL, claims “aims at a 
complete militarisation of the popula- 
tion.” In late 1963 opposition to the laws 
forced the government to shelve them. 
A pamphlet analysing the emergency 
laws is available from the War Resisters’ 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


most progressive in the world.” He went 
on to call the arms trade with South 
Africa “a dirty trade” carried on by 
“small grade merchants of death.” 

Mrs Bernstein, wife of one of the Rivonia 
trial defendents, dramatically depicted 
the treatment and conditions of imprison- 
ment of political prisoners in South 
Africa. She described Dr Verwoerd as & 
“bland, smiling psychopath.” 


Mr K ‘asked for 


Russell’s help’ 


Nikita Khrushchev asked for the help of 
Bertrand Russell in shoring up his reput- 
ation in the last few days before his fall 
from power, the Sunday Telegraph re- 
ported on November 29. 


In one of his many letters to Khrush- 
chev, Russell had referred to him as 
“the only man who could preserve 
peace.” In his last communication with 
Russell, Khrushchey urged that this 
letter be published in Russia. But, ex- 
plained Ralph Schoenman, Lord Russell's 
secretary, Russell hesitated to do this 
because he feared that distortion of this 
act would compromise his influence. 


Schoenman described Khrushchev’s last 
letter to Russell as “less intimate” and 
having “the edge of dogma.’ He said: 
“Maybe he was required to show the 
letter before he sent it.” 


Conference off 


A conference “to discuss the easing of 
tension in Europe and measures to en- 
sure European security,” which was due 
to be held in Salzburg in November, has 
been cancelled, states a bulletin issued 
by the “International Committee for the 
Investigation of Communist Front Or- 
ganisations.” The bulletin states that 
“the World Council of Peace has tried to 
prevent publicity about the breakdown 
of its carefully-planned new camouflage 
organisation.” 


Andrew Walker, at the World Council of 
Peace office in London, told Peace News 
last_ week that the conference was 
organised by Robert Jungk, and was 
never a World Council of Peace initia- 
tive. He stated that it had been post- 
poned, but could not say whether it had 
definitely been cancelled 


Pacifists meet 


The founding convention for a new 
Canadian radical pacifist organisation 
opens today at the Montreal peace 
centre, and will end on Sunday. Main 
initiators of the new organisation are 
Andre _ Cardinal, Dan Daniels and 
Dimitrios Roussopoulos, the originators 
of the civil disobedience actions at La 
Macaza earlier this year. A. J. Muste is 
to speak at this weekend’s convention. 


CHRISTIAN ACTION 


MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Nobel Peace Prize winner 1964 


Public meeting CITY TEMPLE Holborn Circus EC1 
MONDAY 7 DECEMBER 7.30pm 


Chairman: Canon L. John Collins. Tickets 2s 6d reserved, 1s unreserved from Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, 


E.C.4., CIT 6869, and at the door 


MarTIN LUTHER KING will also preach at St Pauls at 3.15 p.m. on Sunday 6 December. 
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